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AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND SMELTING 
COMPANY 

Common Stock 
A quarterly cash dividend of twenty-five cents 
per share has been declared on the Common 
Stock of said Company, for the calendar quarter 
ending September 30, 1951, payable September 
25, 1951. to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on August 16, 1951. 

W. J. Matruews, Jr., Secretary 
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Inventing 


Building TO MEET THE aaa ale TELEPHONE NEEDS 


The responsibility of the Bell System does not consist 
of merely supplying good telephone service today. We have to be 


always creating so that the service grows better and better. 


This process of creation can never stop, for the country’s 
telephone needs are continually changing and increasing. 
So we must always be thinking ahead and inventing ahead 
and building for the future. This is what the country looks 
to us to do and we are doing it. It is especially important 
in these days of national defense. 


The pre-eminence of telephone research and manufactur- 
ing reflects a dynamic policy and point of view throughout 

THE CALL FOR PROGRESS the business. The people needed to come up with new ideas 
and put them into action are constantly being encouraged 
and given opportunity. 


We shall continue to meet the challenge of the future and 
do our full part, always, to advance the welfare, the strength 


and the security of the United States of America. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 6%, 
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Rising Money Supply An Inflation Threat 


ovements of the 
M general price 
level are subject to 
an almost infinite de- 
gree of influences 
few of which can be 
predicted in advance and many of 
which cannot be accurately measured 
even after they have exerted their 
effect. One of the most important fac- 
tors is the psychology of buyers; if 
the great majority of them expect 
prices to drop in future they will post- 
pone their purchases and prices prob- 
ably will drop. 

Such developments, however, tend 
to be short term; over longer periods 
economic fundamentals are the prin- 
cipal determinants of price changes— 
partly because they are powerful 
enough to overcome any contrary ef- 
fects of buyers’ psychology, and partly 
because price expectations of consum- 
ers are based largely on observation 
of these fundamentals and therefore 
seldom depart from them for long. 

It is obviously correct, but not par- 
ticularly helpful, to state that price 
changes are brought about by rela- 
tive variations in supply and demand. 
Neither of these factors can be ex- 
pressed in satisfactory statistical form. 
Gross national product in constant 
dollars furnishes a rough index of 
supply, but measures of demand must 
take into account not only current 
incomes of potential buyers, but also 
savings built up out of past income. 

Probably the most useful index 
of demand is the money supply (bank 
deposits plus currency outside banks), 
which is determined by both current 
income and past liquid savings. Even 
this figure tells only part of the story 
but within broad limits it permits an 
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Decline in deposits and currency in early 1951 was an 
important factor in recent commodity price drop. But 


renewed deficit financing may soon reverse this trend 


explanation of past price develop- 
ments and a guarded forecast of those 
likely to appear in future. 

During the eight years from the 
end of 1939 to the end of 1947, the 
money supply rose by 169 per cent, 
from $63.3 billion to $170 billion. 
Since gross national product meas- 
ured in 1939 dollars rose by only 52 
per cent between these two years, a 
substantial increase in the price level 
was unavoidable. Much of the in- 
crease in the money supply came 
about because of large scale deficit 
financing by the Federal Government, 
which was forced to expand its debt 
to astronomical proportions, much of 
it coming to rest in bank portfolios. 


Partly Coincidence 


It is partly but not entirely coin- 
cidence that as the money supply re- 
ceded from the December 31, 1947 
peak, prices as measured by various 
sensitive commodity indexes did the 
same. The money supply declined by 
$6 billion during the first quarter of 
1948, then rose for the balance of the 


year but still held below the level pre-’ 


vailing at the end of 1947. Not until 
July of last year was this peak ex- 
ceeded, but by the end of 1951 de- 
posits and currency had risen to 
$176.9 billion. 

A sharp reversal took place during 
the first quarter of 1951. The Treas- 
ury showed a cash surplus of nearly 
$6.9 billion during this period; for 
this reason, and because of seasonal 


factors, the money 
supply dropped to 
$172.5 billion at the 
end of March. Fed- 
eral operations re- 
sulted in moderate 
cash deficits in April and May which 
were just about wiped out by heavy 
tax collections in June. Thus, a cash 
surplus of $6.8 billion was shown for 
the first half as a whole. 

The Treasury retained over $3 bil- 
lion of this in its cash balance, there- 
by reducing private money holdings 
by this amount. In addition, it re- 
duced the Government debt by $3.7 
billion, of which $1.6 billion came out 
of bank portfolios. Our gold stock 
declined by around $1 billion during 
the first half. These factors and others 
more than offset the $3.9 billion addi- 
tion to the money supply arising from 
an increase in bank loans and bank 
investments other than Governments. 

The drop in the money supply has 
been an important factor in the recent 
commodity price decline. But there is 
small likelihood that these trends will 
continue much longer. Thus far dur- 
ing the 1951-52 fiscal year the Gov- 
ernment has shown a budget deficit 
of over $2.5 billion. The cash deficit 
has undoubtedly been somewhat 
smaller, but substantial enough to im- 
pel the Treasury to increase the size 
of its weekly bill offerings by $200 
million in each of the last few weeks. 
It will also have to start drawing 
heavily on its cash balance, return- 
ing more funds to private hands. 
There seems little prospect that any 
significant additional amounts of 
bank-held debt can be retired, and the 
drain on our gold stopped in April. 

Thus, the principal factors which 
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diminished the money supply during 
the first half have ceased or will 
shortly cease to apply, and may be 
rather sharply reversed. And despite 
the voluntary program of credit re- 
straint, the chances are that bank 
loans and bank investments other than 
Governments will continue to rise. 
‘ihe major portion of bank loans 
granted during recent months has 
been for defense or defense-support- 
ing purposes ; demand for credit from 
such sources is likely to continue. 

In addition to the effect on prices 
of a probable increase in the money 
supply, there will be upward pressure 
due to a higher rate of turnover of 
deposits. Demand deposits held by 
weekly reporting member banks out- 
side New York City have been turned 
over 22 times or more (annual rate) 
in every month so far this year ex- 


cept February. A rate as high as this 
has not been witnessed since late 
1937. If a turnover rate such as this 
continues over coming months — and 
present prospects are that it will — 
the effect of an expanding money sup- 
ply will be multiplied. 

Demand for goods and services is 
thus scheduled to rise. But there can 
be little increase in supply over the 
near term due to shortages of labor 
and materials, and the supply of civi- 
lian goods will actually decline as 
military work takes over a larger pro- 
portion of total output. Unless the 
Treasury can move a substantial part 
of its debt into the hands of non- 
bank investors — and there seems 
little prospect of this — economic 
fundamentals will strongly favor a 
return of the inflationary tendencies 
which have been lacking recently. 


25 Cash - Rich Stoeks 


These issues are backed by net liquid assets approximately 


equivalent to their respective market prices. 


Thus, 


buyers get an equity in buildings, machinery, etc., free 


n impressive number of common 
A stocks representing corporations 
which are among the best known con- 
cerns im American industry are cur- 
rently selling at prices equaling or 
only slightly less than the net value 
of their quick assets. In effect, if the 
company should wind up its affairs, 
pay off its obligations 100 cents on 
the dollar, and redeem its bonds and 
preferred stocks if any, it not only 
would have enough ieft to pay its 
common stockholders about as much 
per share as the stock now is selling 


fer, but in addition the common 
shareholders would also get title to 
the company’s buildings, machines, 
and its various other fixed or slow 
assets. 

In itself, the fact that a stock may 
appear to be a bargain because it is 
selling around or above the net li- 
quidating value of the assets applica- 
ble to it, is no basis for recommend- 
ing its purchase. The possession of 
large working capital, even after de- 
ducting all such obligations as bonds, 
notes, preferred stock and other prior 


claims, may be due to any of a dozen 
or more reasons. 

The nature of the business in which 
the company is engaged may require 
a large amount of working capital. 
On the other hand the situation may 
indicate that management is not alert 
to opportunities for booking business, 
and working capital has piled up sim- 
ply because available business has 
gone to rival organizations. Again, 
the industry in which the company is 
operating may be on the downgrade, 
or the company itself may be a mar- 
ginal operator in an active industry. 
Before committing funds to a security 
the investor should study thoroughly 
the company’s working capital posi- 
tion and the reasons for its strength 
or weakness. 

The 25 issues tabulated are of vary- 
ing grade, ranging from Endicott 
Johnson which carries an A rating in 
the FINANCIAL Wor.tp Independent 
Appraisals of Listed Stocks to the 
non-dividend paying, C-rated, Spear 
& Company and Universal Pictures. 

Selling around 28, Endicott John- 
son had net working capital of $37.23 
per share at the date of its latest re- 
port, $4.77 per share being in cash 
or its equivalent. Of investment qual- 
ity, the issue has paid dividends un- 
interruptedly since 1919, having 
weathered two world wars and the 
major depression of the 1930's. 

Other well-rated issues include 
Pullman, Inc., which reported cash 
and equivalent of $36.61 per share 
with total net working capital of 
$53.39 per share. Selling around 45, 
Pullman has a dividend record dating 
from 1867. Montgomery Ward, which 
like Pullman carries a B-Plus rating, 
is also rich in net assets, $20.03 per 
share of its net working capital of 
$67.90 being in cash or its equivalent. 


Common Stocks Well Fortified With Net Quick Assets 


Cash & 
Equiva- 
Issue lent 
American Ship Building 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Boeing Airplane 
Columbia Pictures 
Consolidated Cigar 
Crane Company 
Douglas Aircraft 
Endicott Johnson 
General Cigar 
Goodall-Sanford 
Hart Shaffner & Marx 
Mack Trucks 
Manhattan Shirt 


4d 


Net 

’ Working 
Capital 

$55.10 
14.08 
42.47 
29.60 
39.00 
30.76 
48.44 
34.29 
37.00 
25.80 
30.86 
21.96 
35.30 


Recent 
Issue 


Pacific Mills 


Spear & Company 


Standard Brands 
Starrett (L. S.) 


Universal Pictures 


White Motor 


Montgomery Ward 
North American Aviation 


Pullman, Inc. ..... 
Schenley Industries 


Spiegel, Inc. ...... 


Western Auto Supply 


Cash & 
Equiva- 
lent 
$20.03 
3.88 
3.26 
36.61 
14.16 
3.40 
2.49 
4.85 
15.00 


5.93 


9.80 
10.40 


Net 
Working Recent 
Capital Price 
$67.90 69 
13.55 15 
38.60 36 
53.39 45 
56.70 34 
11.50 8 
23.58 12 
16.91 22 
41.70 41 
11.50 10 
44.77 48 
42.75 26 
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Shoe Prices Cut To Help Sales 


Apathy hits retail demand, backing up stocks on makers. 


Earnings will be temporarily affected but industry has 


one of the best long-term records for profits stability 


he shoe and leather: business is 

experiencing a dull summer. The 
reason appears to be higher living 
costs rather than competition with 
hard goods, since sales of leading 
hard goods lines also have been lag- 
ging. Unit volume, or pairage sales, 
have been running behind last year’s 
levels. The only increase has been 
in men’s shoes, which is accounted 
for by military orders. 

The Tanners’ Council estimates 
shoe output for the first six months 
at some 244.2 million pairs, down 
only slightly from the number pro- 
duced in the same 1950 period. But 
with men’s shoes excluded, first half 
production is estimated at 186.2 mil- 
lion pairs, down four per cent from 
similar output in the first half of 1950 
and closely approximating a four per 
cent dip indicated for civilian output. 

While dollar sales of six leading 
manufacturer-retailers or _ retailing 
chains are up 8.6 per cent for the first 
six months, shoe price increases had 
averaged approximately ten per cent 
over pre-Korean prices with consid- 
erably larger advances for military 
footwear. Smaller pairage volume, 
therefore, is again reflected. In view 
of the fact that the nation’s population 
is up approximately 1.5 million since 
cne year ago, offsetting the loss of 
civilian consumers inducted into the 
armed sevices, not as many pairs of 
shoes were sold as might have been 
expected. Civilian purchases of shoes 
normally tend to parallel the growth 
in population. 

The lag in retail shoe sales contin- 
ued through July. This, combined 
with a dull leather market which is 
bringing lower leather prices, was re- 
flected in reductions in shoe prices of 
30 to 90 cents a pair in line with 
current economic trends. Brown 
Shoe, for example, announced cuts of 
35 to 55 cents a pair at wholesale, 
Stacy-Adams of 30 to 65 cents, and 
Florsheim of 40 to 90 cents. This 
brought prices substantially below 
Office of Price Stabilization ceilings. 
Present ceiling prices therefore will 
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Sole Leather Bureau 


permit price advances, when and if 
justified, but it is not expected that 
trade will revive until next month. 
Government contracts for shoes 
have mostly been placed with the 
larger companies such as Internation- 
al and Endicott Johnson, with the 
latter the low bidder recently on 
770,000 pairs of Army shoes—an or- 
der valued at around $3 million ex- 
pected to be the last big order for this 
year. Government work largely ac- 
counts for wide gains in sales for the 
fiscal six months for the two com- 
panies. International’s dollar volume 
advanced 28 per cent over the similar 
1950 period with Endicott Johnson's 
sales up 35 per cent. But because of 
higher taxes and closer margins on 
Government contracts, the gains were 
not carried through to net. Interna- 
tional earned only three cents a share 
more during the six months ended 


May 30 while Endicott Johnson’s net 
advanced from 90 cents a share to 91 
cents. Melville Shoe, a manufacturer- 
retailer, reported a sales gain of only 
two per cent for the six months to 
June 30 although Kinney did some- 
what better with sales rising 17 per 
cent. Recent combat shoe awards have 
been divided among International, 
Brown, Melville, General and several 
smaller companies, with International 
receiving the lion’s share. 

Over the longer term, shoe demand 
has been fairly stable with unit out- 
put varying only slightly from year 
to year. Business cycles have rela- 
tively little effect on consumer pur- 
chases, declining phases tending only 
to postpone them for a short time, 
and most leading companies in the 
group have been able to stay in the 
black through depression periods. 

Melville—which handles compara- 
tively few women’s shoes, in which 
frequent style changes constitute a 
risk—has one of the best earnings 
records in respect to stability. Fast- 
est growing company in the group 
has been General Shoe, a relative 
newcomer which started in a small 
way in Nashville in 1924 but has 
since advanced to fourth place in re- 
spect to dollar volume. Recent acqui- 
sitions have included Johnston & 
Murphy, a small top-quality producer 
of men’s shoes, the Nisley Shoe Com- 
pany of Columbus, Ohio, operator of 
45 retail stores, and the W. L. Doug- 
las Shoe Company, purchased in 1950. 

Although earnings of several of the 
leading companies will probably dip 
somewhat this year because of higher 
taxes and a temporary falling off in 
civilian demand, the characteristic 
stability of the industry should re- 
main in evidence over the longer term. 
Shares of the leaders meanwhile af- 
ford generous yields at current prices, 
with Endicott Johnson, International, 
Brown, General and Melville carry- 
ing good investment ratings. 


Shoe Makers Listed on the Big Board 


7-—— Sales —~,——-—-Earned Per Share——— 


Years (Millions) 

ended: 1949 1950 
Brown Shoe ....... 10/31 $80.4 $89.3 
Endicott Johnson.. 11/30 131.7 133.3 
Florsheim “A”..... 10/31 25.3 288 
General Shoe ...... 10/31 77.7 84.4 
International Shoe. 11/30 190.0 198.6 
Kinney (G. R.) .... 12/31 35.2 36.7 
Melville Shoe...... 12/31 71.9 70.9 





*Indicated payment for 1951. 


-— Annual —-—Six Months— 


*Divi- Recent 


N.R.—-Not reported. 


1949 1950 1950 1951 dend Price Yield 
$4.84 $8.08 $2.95 $3.22 $3.40 53 6.4% 
2.48 1.36 0.90 0.91 1.60 28 5.7 
2.11 2.77 117 1.13 125 14 8.9 
3.14 5.04 2a0 1.43 .23)..38. 73 
2.26 3.22 1.34 137 240 39 62 
4.28 4.56 177 N.R. 185 19 9.7 
2.37 2.22 113 N.R. 1.80 23 7.8 
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Office Equipments 


In Favorable Position 


Sales volume in first half of year, and current quarter 


business, indicate 1951 total will top record level of 


1950. Much of output is essential to defense industries 


n the first six months of this year, 
I sales and other normal income of 
the principal office equipment makers 
set new records for the period, and 
all indications point to 1951 establish- 
ing all-time annual peaks by the in- 
dustry and its individual units. Main- 
ly because of greatly increased taxes, 
however, net earnings are not likely 
to show much of a change from last 
year. 


Scarcities Recalled 


The uptrend in sales set in at mid- 
year 1950, immediately following the 
outbreak in Korea. It reversed the 
1949 turndown which followed the 
postwar rise in sales. With the threat 
of a new major conflict, businessmen 
the coumtry over hastened to replen- 
ish equipment and even to build up 
reserves. They remembered acutely 


the scarcities which developed in 
World War II when civilian supplies 
were virtually nil and only a limited 
number of typewriters, calculators, 
and other machines were available for 
Government departments and for 
corporations whose activities were 
vital to the war effort. 

Thus far, defense requirements have 
not interfered with meeting civilian 
demands and there appears no early 
prospect of restrictions being im- 
posed on such sales. Shortages of steel, 
copper, aluminum and other metals are 
likely to curtail supplies of essential 
parts to some extent, but the essential 
character of labor-saving office ma- 
chines in Government departments 
and in plants engaged in defense 
work, assures high priority for a sub- 
stantial percentage of the industry’s 
needs. The Government learned that 


lesson from its World War II ex- 
perience. 

Normally there is a close relation- 
ship between office equipment sales 
and business employment. Merely on 
the basis that additional workers re- 
quire desks, typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, files and other office devices, 
an increase in sales is to be anticipa- 
ted whenever the pace of employment 
accelerates. 

According to Department of Labor 
figures, 43.3 million persons were 
employed in non-agricultural estab- 
lishments, including the Government, 
when hostilities broke out in Korea. 
In June of this year the number had 
increased to 46.1 million, a rise of 
more than six per cent, while manu- 
facturers’ payrolls had risen from 
362.7 (1939 equals 100) to 435. The 
percentage of sales increase is great- 
er than that of the rise in employment, 
but less than that in payrolls. 


Short Cuts Important 


With growing scarcity of labor, and 
the draft steadily depleting the reser- 
voir of available young men, there is 
urgent need of additional time-and- 
labor-saving equipment in order to 
enable one employe to handle a job 
that previously required several op- 
erators. Sales of calculating, adding 
bookkeeping and similar office de- 
vices, however, expand at a greater 
rate than sales of typewriters, address- 
ing and duplicating machines, desks 
and files. 

Shipments have been well main- 
tained during the current quarter, but 
new bookings have followed the usual 
summer slowdown pattern. Inven- 
tories of parts were built up to high 
levels last year and the leading com- 
panies have been able to hold produc- 
tion at high levels. Where possible, 
parts made of substitute metals have 


The Principal Office Equipment Makers 


Years 


Company 
Addressograph-Multigraph 
Burroughs Adding Machine 
Felt & Tarrant 
Internat’] Business Machines 
National Cash Register 
Pitney-Bowes 
Remington Rand 
Royal Typewriter 
Smith (L. C.) & Corona 
Underwood Corporation 


Ended 


-————-—-—Earned Per Shar 


7——Interim——- 
1950 


a$4.93 
b0.47 
b0.32 
b5.61 
b2.62 
b0.79 
a2.27 
a2.94 
b1.54 


c—Revenues—, 
1950 1951 


$44.3 a$43.1 
86.9 »b54.0 
7.6 b7.1 
2149 N.R. 
170.5 b100.6 
ZAA7 = B12 Z 
135.9 187.5 
46.0 a46.1 
25.7 a25.1 
58.1 e19.1 


-—Annual——, 
1949 1950 


$6.11 $7.22 
1.50 1.60 
0.53 0.81 
12.04 12.05 
5.92 6.16 
1.69 1.77 
2.14 1.69 
3.19 3.39 
1.73 5.04 
5.26 6.71 


7-—— Dividends, 
Since 1950 *1951 


1935 $3.75 $2.25 
1895 0.90 0.60 
1933 0.80 0.40 
1916 4.00 c3.00 
1934 ¢2.50 2.60 
1934 1.00 0.75 
1936 =:1.25. 0.75 
1937, 2.00 1.50 
1936 1.75 1.00 
1911 4.00 1.50 


1951 


a$5.02 
b0.84 
b1.87 
b5.06 
b3.48 
b0.70 
£2.87 
a3.12 
a4.09 
b3.29 


* Declared or paid to August 8. a—Nine months. b—Six months. c—Plus stock. e—Three months. f—Full year; three months June 30, 1950, $0.40; 


1951, $0.83. 
6 


N.R.—Not reported. 
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been used in place of steel, aluminum 
and brass, and this has contributed to 
the ability of manufacturers to con- 
tinue shipments. Despite tightening 
Government restrictions on the use 
of critical metals, the industry’s high 
inventory level, plus the use of sub- 
stitute items is expected to enable 
shipments through the present quar- 
ter at the high level that was main- 
tained throughout the second quarter 
this year. 

Should the military situation 
worsen and curbs on civilian produc- 
tion be required, it is probable that, 
as in the last war, restrictions will 
be applied first to metal desks, files 
and other furniture, but rising indus- 
trial production and an increasingly 
tight labor situation only tend to em- 
phasize the essential nature of type- 
writers, machines and other mechan- 
ical devices, on which no restrictions 
are expected beyond those growing 
out of shortages of critical materials 
and the necessity of allocating them to 
keep the defense program in balance. 


Military Offsets Civilian 


Over the remainder of the year at 
least rising needs of the military 
establishments and other Government 
departments, and of industrial and 
other corporations serving the defense 
program, should offset any decline in 
civilian demand. Profit margins on 
armament items are less satisfactory 
than on regular lines, and it may not 
be easy to obtain price increases under 
OPS regulations. Narrowing mar- 
gins, increased taxes—though most 
units are in favorable EPT position 
—and rises in materials and labor 
costs, therefore, are likely to cancel 
out the initial benefit of substantial 
gains in sales and service revenues, 
but dividend coverages are ample and 
no changes in distributions to stock- 
holders appear probable. 

International Business Machines, 
which has paid dividends since 1916, 
has an unusual growth record and is 
of investment caliber. Burroughs Ad- 
ding Machine, with a dividend history 
dating from 1895, and Underwood 
Corporation which has made pay- 
ments for 40 years, are both well 
adapted for inclusion in the average 
portfolio. Remington Rand in recent 
years has improved its basic position 
in the field, and its shares qualify as 
a businessmen’s commitment. 
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Want to Buy A Gold Brick? 


On the law's fringe are 152 peddlers of securities offering 
a variation of the ancient easy-road-to-riches scheme. But 


today, with "full disclosure," only a dope need be a dupe 


nce a month the Securities and 

Exchange Commission mails a 
listing which in some respects is 
unique. It contains a sort of 
“Standard & Poor’s” index of secur- 
ities you ought not to buy. It does 
not rate them individually—they all 
look bad. The listing also contains 
a handy little “Who’s Who” or 
Social Register of men and women 
whom the SEC and state attorney 
generals would like to question. 

The names of the individuals are 
common enough. There are 152 of 
them in the current listing. They are 
selling securities ranging trom pure 
swindle to stocks or bonds of. at best, 
questionable merit. They are elusive 
people, and the guardians of the pub- 
lic would like to ask them about (a) 
themselves and (b) the securities 
they are offering. Are they regis- 
tered in compliance with the Secur- 
ities Act? Are they being sold by 
prospectus and, if so, does the pros- 
pectus contain enough information, 
let alone true information, for the 
protection of the investor thereby liv- 
ing up to the requirements of “full 
disclosure” ? 

The SEC compilation is not de- 
signed for public consumption. There 
are two good reasons. First, the 
average citizen would find it duller 
reading than the telephone directory. 
Second, cost is a _ consideration, 
though for every dollar spent on this 
mimeographed version of who’s- 
offering-what there doubtless has 
been a saving of hundreds and prob- 
ably thousands of dollars for unwary 
investors. 

The lists go to law enforcement 
agencies of the nation: the various 
SEC offices, the 48 state attorney 
general’s offices, the U. S. attorneys, 
the Blue Sky Commissions, and to 
those alert hawkeyes, the nation’s 94 
Better Business Bureaus, which get 
sanitary results though they do not 
attempt to enforce. 

Bogus security operations of today 
net but a very small fraction of the 


take in the lush 1920s and earlier. 
Bucket shop winnings before and 
after World War I ran high into the 
millions. During the golden 1920s, 
many operations which are ruled out 
of the market place today made for- 
tunes for market operators who 
needed only to start a rumor to bring 
some people rushing in to buy as they 
were selling. In the early 1930s, the 
selling was tougher, but fringe oper- 
ators mulcted the public of an esti- 
mated billion a year by selling oil 
royalties and getting poorly advised 
holders of bonds and stocks to con- 
vert sound investments into wildcat 
ventures of their own. 


Something for Nothing 


Basic appeal of today’s fringe op- 
erations remains the same as before: 
something for nothing. And _ the 
buyer fares as he did before. How- 
ever, the long campaign to make full 
investment information freely avail- 
able to all who would take the time 
to inquire has clipped the fraudulent 
security vendor’s wings. Highest 
estimate of bogus losses in this cate- 
gory is about $50 million a year, 
mostly in Canadian penny mining 
stocks or unlisted oil ventures. 

Publicity has put a damper on the 
upsweep of United States dollars into 
Canada to pay for wildcat specula- 
tions. And various Dominion agen- 
cies, private and governmental, are 
cooperating with the authorities south 
of the border. However, in the ab- 
sence of a United States-Canada 
treaty of extradition it is not yet pos- 
sible to bring the fraudulent brokers 
to justice here. Among these brokers 
is a smooth St. Louis native who gave 
up waiting on table for the fleshpots 
of fraudulent finance. Picked up by 
waiting police at a New York airport 
not long ago, and held in $40,000 bail, 
he took the next plane back to his 
sanctuary in Toronto and is reported 
active there today. He dabbles in oils. 

More stream-lined are new offer- 

Please turn to page 23 





News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Air Reduction oe 
Stock sells around 29 to yield 4.8% 
on indicated annual dividend of $1.40, 
and is improving in status. Sales of 
$58.2 million in the first six months 
permitted per share profits to rise 
moderately to $1.55 from the $1.40 
earned in the initial half last year, but 
the former figure would have been 
reduced to $1.37 if non-recurring in- 
come and charges were not included. 
A new calcium carbide plant and a 
100-ton-a-day liquid oxygen facility 
account for more than half the cur- 
rent expansion project which also in- 
cludes a new welding equipment fac- 
tory and new carbon dioxide works 
in three different cities. The entire 
program is expected to be completed 
in 1952 without need for additional 
capital. (Also FW, June 13.) 


American Brake Shoe oe 

Although one of the better situated 
equities in the rail equipment field, 
stock nevertheless is a business cycle 
issue; recent price, 38. (Pd. $1.20 
plus stock thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$3.) Ona record sales volume, the 
highest in its 49-year history, com- 
pany was able to show earnings in 
the first half equal to $3.09 a share vs. 
$2.15 in the same period of 1950. Un- 
filled orders in April attained a record 
high of $62.7 million, declining to $60 
million as of June 30 vs. $42 million 
at the first of the year. 


American Locomotive C+ 

Stock is among the more specula- 
tive in the cyclical railroad equipment 
group; recent price, 19. (Pd. 75c 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $1.50 
incl. 40c spec.) Reflecting higher 
taxes and strikes earlier in the year, 
earnings in the first six months 
dipped to $1.02 a share from the 
$1.16 reported for the similar 1950 
period. Backlog of regular commer- 
cial products is $106.6 million vs. $50 
million last year and Government or- 
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ders total $388.7 million. Company 
shipped only $7 million of defense 
items in the initial half, but there will 
be a substantial increase during the 
last six months. Accumulations of 
inventories during the work stop- 
pages together with the normal gap 
in collections on resumption of opera- 
tions lowered cash resources so that 
it became necessary to borrow $5 
million on short term notes. (Also 


FW, April 18.) 


American Woolen C+ 

Shares are distinctly speculative ; 
recent price, 39. (Pd. or decl. $3 thus 
far in 1951; pd. 1950, $1.) Benefit- 
ing from sizable Government orders, 
company’s net in the first half of the 
current year rose to $7.11 per share 
from the 53 cents reported a year 
ago. This gain reflects the industry’s 
present large volume of Government 
business, as little new civilian busi- 
ness has been received since Feb- 
ruary. Company’s unfilled orders 
June 30 aggregated $158 million, 
down some 27 per cent from the $215 
million at the close of the initial quar- 
terly operating period. 


Armco Steel B 

Nature of industry places stock in 
businessman's investment category; 
recent price, 41. (Pays $3 an.) Due 
to the sale of additional shares of 
common in the first quarter and con- 
version of the balance of the preferred 
in the second half, 5,213,487 shares of 
common were outstanding at June 
30, on which $3.93 a share was 
earned. This compares with $6.46 
a share on 3,907,486 shares a year 
ago, which on an adjusted basis 
would work out to around $4.93 on 
present outstanding stock. The de- 
cline in net income reflects increased 
taxes, which were almost double the 
$16.3 million set up in the first half 
of 1950. Armco has started a $2 mil- 


lion expansion program at its Butler 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


(Pa.) plant to increase electrical 
steel output. (Also FW, Oct. 4.) 


Brooklyn Union Gas B 

Stock is of medium grade and in 
intermediate market position; recent 
price, 45. (Pd. $1.95 thus far in 
1951; pd. 1950, $2.25.) As a result 
of operating economies brought about 
by the greater use of natural gas, net 
in the first half of 1951 rose to $3.38 
per share from the $3.03 per share 
reported in the corresponding period 
of 1950. Thus, the increased use of 
natural gas next year should have a 
more stimulating effect on revenues. 
Company will undertake the largest 
operation of its kind when in 1952 it 
switches its 800,000 customers to the 
use of straight natural gas at a cost 
of approximately $18 million. 


Carpenter Steel B 


Priced at 54, stock of this specialty 
steel company is a businessman’s com- 
mitment. (Pd. $1 plus stock thus far 
in 1951; pd. 1950, $3 plus stock.) 
Earnings in the June 30 fiscal year 
were around $9.50 per share vs. $7.34 
per share in the previous year. These 
higher profits were subject to the 
maximum over-all federal tax rate of 
62 per cent. Management now esti- 
mates company’s volume in the pres- 
ent fiscal period at $50 million com- 
pared with $44 million last year. 
“Substantial” profits are expected 
from royalties on Carpenter’s process 
for using cerium. (Also FW, June 6.) 


Consolidated Edison A 

Stock is a well-situated income pro- 
ducer, recently priced at 31 to yield 
6.4%. (Pays $2 an.) Although elec- 
tricity sales in the twelve months 
ended June 30 showed a gain of 10.1 
per cent and gas sales were up 3.6 
per cent, higher taxes and operating 
costs cut into margins and reduced 
net. Thus, earnings in the second 
quarter equaled only 54 cents vs. 74 
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cents a share in the same period of 
1950. Net in the twelve months ended 
June 30 was off only slightly, to $2.32 
a share from the $2.39 a share re- 
ported in the preceding period. (Also 
FW, Feb. 21.) 


Continental Oil B 

Shares represent a well rounded 
enterprise with good growth potential ; 
recent price,55. (Adj. for recent 100% 
stock div., pd. $1.20 thus far in 1951; 
pd. 1950, $2.50.) Although sales of 
refined products declined in the 
second quarter, in line with the gen- 
eral industry pattern earnings in- 
creased to $2.27 per share from the 
$1.77 per share reported in the first 
half of 1950. Net income for the full 
year 1951 is expected to approximate 
the 1950 figure ($4.36 per share), 
the latter only exceeded by the record 


net reported in 1948 ($5.62). (Also 
FW, Jan. 31.) 
Freeport Sulphur B+ 


With no debt or preferred stock 
before it, common has long term ap- 
peal, but at present prices around 98 
iy not on the bargain counter. (Re- 
turns 6.1% based on incr. div. to 
$1.50 qu.) Stockholders will vote 
September 17 to increase the au- 
thorized common stock from 850,000 
to three million shares and at the 
same time ratify a 3-for-1 split. The 
Cuban deposits of Nicaro Nickel (a 
Freeport subsidiary) are being reac- 
tivated by National Lead and others; 
when operations get under way 
Nicaro will receive ore royalties 
based on the price of nickel and rate 
of production. Freeport recently pur- 
chased Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke’s 
Virginia pyrrhotite property for 
around $1.6 million. 


Merck B+ 

Stock’s chief appeal lies in its 
growth prospects rather than yield 
(1.9%) ; recent price, 104. (Pays $2 
an.) Company has discovered a new 
method for synthetically producing 
the hormone drug cortisone now 
made from cattle bile which is in 
limited supply. The raw materials 
used in the new wonder drug are 
ergosterol produced by wheat, stig- 
masterol derived from soy beans, 
diosgenin extracted from a Mexican 
yam and cholesterol from spinal 
columns of cattle or from wool fat. 
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Before the new product will become 
plentiful more research work will 
have to be carried out to find methods 
of large scale production, new plants 
must be erected and an-adequate sup- 
ply of raw materials assured. A new 
unit in Danville (Pa.) for the making 
of cortisone is expected to be in full 
operation by the middle of next year. 
(Also FW, May 2.) 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass a 

Stock is a “blue chip” issue, but at 
47 yields only 3.3%. (Pays an ind. 
an. rate of $1.40.) Sales in the first 
six months soared nearly 40 per cent 
over last year, but despite the record 
volume of $211.7 million per share 
profits rose only two cents to $2.16. 
Company is enlarging its facilities 
at several glass works, expanding two 
other plants and building a new paint 
factory at Atlanta (Ga.). Capital ex- 
penditures during the first six months 
totaled $16.8 million and around 
$56.5 million will be required to car- 
ry out its current program of altera- 
tions in present plants and expansion 
of production and distribution facili- 
ties. An $86 million continuing ex- 
pansion program during the past five 
years has made it possible to meet all 
essential civilian and military de- 
mands. (Also FW, Nov. 8.) 


Pullman, Inc. Soe 

Priced at 45, stock is reasonably 
valued on earning power. (Pd. or 
decl. $1.75 thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$4.) Management states that action 
in raising the quarterly dividend to 
75 cents from 50 cents a share “does 
not preclude the possibility of further 
distributions later in the year.’”’ How- 
ever, nothing was said about the pos- 
sibility of a year-end extra which has 
been made in several recent years. A 
somewhat adverse factor in the 
present earnings situation is the cur- 
rent shutdown of four car plants be- 
cause of strikes. On the other hand, 
second half operations of the newly- 
acquired trailer manufacturing sub- 
sidiary will be included in Pullman’s 
earnings for the final half of the year. 
(Also FW, June 20.) 


Standard Oil of Indiana A 

Stock is of good quality, but indi- 
cated cash yield is low; recent price, 
73. (Pd. or decl. $1.62% plus stock 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $2 plus 


stock.) Reflecting increases of 30 
per cent in crude production and na- 
tural gas liquids, 14 per cent in re- 
finery runs and eleven per cent in 
volume of product sales, earnings in 
the first six months of 1951 expanded 
to $4.64 per share from the $3.43 per 
share reported a year ago. To meet 
increased demands, company plans to 
spend $190 million on an extensive 
expansion program. The latter will 
call for an increase in exploratory and 
drilling activities to develop new 
crude oil supplies, new and expanded 
pipeline and gathering system and 
substantial enlargement of four re- 
fineries. 


Texas Utilities B 

Stock represents a well integrated 
system with above-average growth 
prospects; recent price, 28 to yteld 
4.6%. (Pays $1.28 an.) Stock has 
been strong in recent trading sessions, 
reflecting expectations that directors 
may consider a boost in the dividend 
rate at the August 17 meeting. In the 
twelve months ended June 30 net 
equaled $2.39 per share so that the 
present rate represents a payout of 
only 54 per cent, around the lowest 
for any electric utility holding com- 
pany. Recent rate increases which 
will add about $7 million to revenues 
will partially offset increased Federal 
taxes and operating costs. The 1951 
construction budget calls for $39 mil- 
lion, part of which will be raised by 
sale of additional common in the 
latter part of this year. 


Yale & Towne B 

Stock of this 52-year dividend 
payer is @ businessman’s investment ; 
recent price, 46. (Pays $2 an.) A 
recent Navy order for 900 large ma- 
terials handling trucks is the biggest 
single order in company’s history. 
Current demand from manufacturers 
and the armed forces for equipment 
of this type is heavy and because of 
the nature of output, sufficient sup- 
plies probably will be allocated to hold 
operating rates at present levels, or 
higher. Unfilled orders at June 30 
were approximately $42 million com- 
pared with $10 million at the same 
time last year. Earnings in the first 
six months were equal to $2.90 a 
share vs. $1.61 (adjusted) in the 
similar 1950 period. (Also FW, Jan. 
31.) 
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Floods May Lead to 
Vast Control Program 


Planners will want to set up power projects in 


TVA style. But opposition will come more from 


farmers than from privately owned power companies 


ot all the victims of the recent 

floods in the valleys of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Neosho rivers will 
be located in their inundated areas, 
if Fair Deal planners have their way. 
Taxpayers in all sections of the land 
may pay more of their incomes to the 
Federal Treasury as a direct result 
of the loss of lives and property in 
these overflown areas, because of the 
impetus they will lend to the con- 
struction of flood-control projects, not 
enly in the Missouri River Basin but 
in all parts of the country. 

It should be obvious that floods 
can’t be prevented or stopped at the 
points of inundation. If flood waters 
are to be prevented from overflowing 
downstream areas, the excess of 
waters must be retained by reservoirs 
in upstream regions, where heavy 
rainfall has vastly expanded the vol- 
ume of water seeking escape through 
regular channels. Unfortunately, an 
engineering monstrosity called the 
“multiple-purpose project” was in- 
vented by the New Deal to attempt to 
control floods, improve navigation, 
prevent soil erosion and, most im- 
portant, produce large amounts of 
electric power, all at the same time. 
TVA’s huge dams are a striking ex- 
ample of the failure of the multiple- 
purpose project. 

It is a provable fact that TVA’s 
multi-purpose dams on the upper 
reaches of the Tennessee River and 
its tributaries provide little flood pro- 
tection to the regions below. These 
dams are not operated for flood con- 
trol, no matter how much lip-service 
is paid to that objective. They are 
power dams, which means they must 
be kept full as possible of water for 
power production. Obviously, only 
an empty basin can catch water; a 
full one spills over. And if a reser- 
voir is already full when a flood 
comes, how can it hold back the addi- 


Ohio and Mississippi river valleys in 
the spring of 1937, Colonel R. C. 
Powell, division Army Engineer at 
Cincinnati, asked TVA to stop the 
releases of water at its Norris and 
Wheeler dams until the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers had dropped to 
lower levels. But TVA couldn’t do 
it; the reservoirs behind both dams 
were nearly full of stored water for 
electric power generation. Just a year 
later, flood waters of the Colorado 
River in Texas poured into a full res- 
ervoir behind Buchanan Dam, to the 
north of Austin, and since the full 
reservoir couldn’t retain them, they 
swept downstream with a resultant 
loss of millions to crops and property. 


Farmers Opposed 


The principal opposition to the cre- 
ation of flood control projects comes 
rot from private power companies 
but from farmers along the upper 
reaches of streams, whose lands 
would be placed permanently at the 
bottom of flood control reservoirs. 
The Army Engineers have long had 
a plan for flood control projects in the 
Kansas (Kaw) River, but. farmer 
opposition has prevented consumma- 
tion of the plan. Due to flat terrain 
of the area, the required flood control 
reservoirs would, as one critic con- 
tended, “be six miles wide and one 
foot deep.” In addition they would 


Harris & Ewing 


tional run-off when heavy rains fall? | | 


During the severe floods in the 
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drown out some of the most fertile 
and productive land in the State. 

In the same way, up-country op- 
position has prevented the construc- 
tion of flood control projects on the 
Connecticut River in New England. 
While residents of Hartford, Conn., 
and Holyoke and Springfield, Mass., 
were loud in their demands for flood 
control on the main stem of: the 
stream, farmers in the headwater 
areas of the Connecticut’s tributaries 
in Vermont and New Hampshire ob- 
jected so strenuously to having their 
fertile valley lands placed at the bot- 
tom of reservoirs that these down- 
stream communities were forced to 
construct levees for whatever protec- 
tion they would afford. 

In many respects, it is tragic that 
the very communities which suffer 
most from floods are guilty of 
increasing their devastating powers. 
They have steadily confined river 
channels to narrower limits through 
the conversion of bottom lands, norm- 
ally subject to overflow, into vast in- 
dustrial areas, and they have further 
reduced capacity of river channels to 
carry their extra burdens through the 
construction of abutments to bridges, 
piers and other structures. Naturally, 
when a river channel is confined to 
narrow limits, the excess water it is 
carrying will “hop the fence.” 

At the present time, the Army 
Engineers have been authorized by 
Congress to build 19 multi-purpose 
projects for flood control, navigation 
improvement and power production 
in eight States in the Missouri River 
Basin at a presently estimated cost of 
more than $4.6 billion, none of which 
has yet been appropriated. In addi- 
tion, the Army Engineers have many 
purely flood control projects in the 
planning stage for the Kansas River 
and other tributaries of the Missouri. 
Including the 19 Missouri River Ba- 
sin projects, the Army Engineers 
have a total of 98 projects to provide 
flood control and/or power production 
in 28 States which have been author- 
ized by Congress at a presently esti- 
mated cost of over $5.1 billion, while 
the Bureau of Reclamation has 40 
more authorized projects in 14 States 
to provide irrigation, flood control 
and/or electric power supply at a 
present cost of nearly $3 billion. 
These 138 projects, to which must be 
added many smaller straight flood 
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control projects, will cost at least $8 
billion. Unfortunately, they probably 
will cost a great deal more, if past 
experience is any guide. 

For instance, the Reclamation Bu- 
reau had five projects under construc- 
tion in 1935-39, the original cost of 
which was given to Congress at 
around $300 million. By 1950, the 
estimated cost of the same five 
projects had multiplied five times to 


exceed $1.5 billion. In addition, the 
estimated cost of eight added projects 
started in 1940-44 grew from an orig- 
inal $184 million to $480 million in 
1950. 

Leslie A. Miller, chairman of the 
National Resources Committee of the 
Hoover Commission and former Gov- 
enor of Wyoming, said in his “The 
Battle That Squanders Billions” in 
the Saturday Evening Post of May 


14, 1949, that both the Bureau of Re- 
clamation and the Army Engineers 
“are guilty of underestimating—ap- 
parently deliberately—the cost of 
projects they propose to build. This. 
underestimating has the effect of 
bamboozling Congress.” Accordingly 
Congressional authorization of, and 
appropriations for, flood control and 
other projects savors of handing these 
agencies a blank check. 


Improving Position for Sinclair Oil 


Drilling and exploration program should lead to more 


favorable crude oil producing status. Cash holdings 


are large; rising earnings justify a higher dividend 


Les it is one of the leading 
independents among the inte- 
grated oil companies, Sinclair Oil has 
always been weak in the crude oil 
producing department. In 1937 its net 
crude output of 28.9 million barrels 
was equal to only 42 per cent of the 
69.2 million barrel refinery through- 
put, a lower than average proportion 
for a large integrated unit. Ten years 
later, crude oil production was almost 
exactly the same, but in the mean- 
time refinery runs had expanded to 
90 million barrels. Thus, the propor- 
tion of the-company’s crude require- 
ments supplied from its own wells 
dropped to 32 per cent. 


Production Ratio 


Some improvement was shown in 
1948, but rigid proration restrictions 
in 1949 and a substantial advance in 
refinery runs in 1950 (to 110.8 mil- 
lion barrels) lowered Sinclair’s pro- 
duction ratio to 32 per cent and 29 
per cent, respectively. The disadvan- 
tage of this situation earningswise in 
recent years has been more theore- 
tical than actual, as the table shows, 
for refining margins have been un- 
usually wide, but under more normal 
circumstances the company might find 
its profits squeezed by the necessity 
of buying relatively high-priced crude. 

Accordingly, this enterprise em- 
barked in 1949 upon a drilling and 
exploration program intended to raise 
its domestic crude output by at least 
50,000 barrels a day, or over 18 mil- 
lion barrels a year, over a five-year 
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Sinclair Oil 


Gross Earned 

Income Per  Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $196.8 $2.82 $2.25 45 —2l 
1932..a133.1 a0.05 None 9 —4 
1937.. 2418 148 0.90 17%—7 
1938.. 2148 055 0.80 103%— 7 
1939.. 215.3 0.55 080 © 9%— 6% 
1940.. 219.0 0.28 0.72% 8%— 5% 
1941.. 2588 1.25 0.50 6%— 5 
1942.. 276.7 1.43 0.50 7u%— 4% 
1943.. 3269 185 050 13%—7 
1944.. 410.4 2.29 0.67% 16 —10% 
1945.. 4063 1.31 100 21%—14% 
1946.. 376.5 2.31 100 2034—15 
1947.. 4884 438 100 18%—14 
1948.. 636.6 6.77 2.00 32%—15 
1949.. 584.5 452 200 244—18% 
1950.. 6789 581 2.50 347%—21% 


Six months ended June 30 

1950.. $311.1 $2.37 ethos ee eee 

1951.. 389.8 3.16 b$1.50 b4334,—34%4 
a—Eleven months ended December 31. b—To 

August 8. N.R.—Not reported. 








period. Even complete success in car- 
rying out this program wil! still leave 
Sinclair in the position of being forced 
te purchase over half its crude re- 
quirements, but its status would be 
materially better than at present — 
and earnings are highly satisfactory 
even now. 

Although its crude production 
leaves something to be desired, the 
company is well situated in other re- 
spects. It possesses the largest do- 
mestic pipe line system for refined 
products and also ranks well up 
among the leaders in the scope of its 
crude oil lines. It is one of the more 


important marketing organizations, 
its territory covering most of the na- 
tion East of the Rocky Mountains. 
There are some gaps, but they are 
deliberate. In an effort to concentrate 
on markets best served by its own 
pipe lines, Sinclair has withdrawn 
since the end of World War II from 
New Mexico, Arkansas, Kentucky 
and most of Louisiana, West Vir- 
ginia and West Texas. 

In 1948 the number of its domestic 
refineries was reduced from ten to six 
in an effort to eliminate small and 
not particularly profitable units. Not- 
withstanding this move, refinery ca- 
pacity was actually increased during 
the year as a result of new installa- 
tions at the three largest units, lo- 
cated at Houston, East Chicago and 
Marcus Hook. Last year it purchased 
the refinery formerly owned by Wood 
River Oil and Refining Company at 
Wood River, Illinois. This is located 
in territory served by Sinclair’s pipe 
line system, and important in the 
company’s marketing operations, and 
should accordingly prove a valuable 
acquisition. The 86.5 per cent owned 
subsidiary, Venezuelan Petroleum 
Company, completed a new refinery 
last October which places it in a bet- 
ter competitive position. 


Recent Additions 


During the past five years, Sinclair 
has spent over $420 million on addi- 
tions to its properties. In 1946, 1947 
and 1948, only about one-third of the 
total was accounted for by the crude 
oil producing division, but this pro- 
portion was increased to 46 per cent 
in 1949 and 50 per cent in 1950, re- 
flecting the greater emphasis placed 
on this activity. These large outlays 

Please turn to page 27 
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Expensive 
Little 
War 


A little over one year 
ago and without warning, 
Communist North Korean 
forces crossed the 38th 
parallel in an all-out invasion of South 
Korea. President Truman immedi- 
ately ordered the shipment of military 
supplies to aid in the defense of South 
Korea and, supported by a United 
Nations declaration of a breach of the 
peace, announced that we would not 
stand for aggression by the North 
Koreans. 

While normally war cannot be de- 
clared by this nation without a Con- 
gressional resolution, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive in this instance avoided the 
legality by stating that U. S. forces in 
Korea were engaged in a_ police 
action. But it was war none the less. 
And a serious one at that, in view of 
the number of American casualties 
and its cost in one year of fighting. 

At the end of last month it was 
estimated that American casualties, 
including the dead, wounded and 
missing, amounted to more than 
80,000 persons. 

As to the cost of the Korean cam- 
paign, there are no accurate figures 
available. But we can be sure that the 
dollars and cents total of Uncle Sam’s 
so-called policing action is quite high 
and the conflict is not yet over. 

If such little wars cost so much, 
the conclusion is inescapable that re- 
gardless of the outcome, total war 
would leave few solvent nations. Even 
Soviet Russia, which labors under a 
delusion that it occupies a special 
place of importance in this world, 
could not escape bankruptcy. 

The little Korean war has been 
costly indeed to both sides. It is 
hardly likely that Joe Stalin, who has 
sought every means short of sending 
Russia’s army to the battlefront in 
order to extend the scope of the Iron 
Curtain and weaken his opponents, 
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realized just how much this venture 
would cost when it first was started. 
Nor is it likely that President Tru- 
man and his brass hat advisers 


thought that it would turn out to be 
such an expensive little war. 


Stockholders Taking time out from 
Should the usual discussions 
Sesik Out one expects to hear at 

an annual meeting, O. 
Parker McComas, president of Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd. seized upon such 
an occasion to charge stockholders of 
his company with the responsibility of 
protesting the heavy and abnormal 
excise taxes which are being levied 
on corporations by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Calling attention to the fact that 
high and unwarranted taxes are des- 
troying the very seed corn from which 
business growth is derived, Mr. Mc- 
Comas asserted that the purchaser of 
a share of stock not only acquires the 
right to receive dividends but also the 
responsibility to protect his equity. 
In view of the fact that stockholders 
are also voters, he rightfully reasons 
that their voices can carry much 
weight in Congress where legislators 
are ever alert to the mood of those 
who cast ballots in an election. 

Too frequently stockholders give 
little or no thought to the hazards 
which can beset a corporation as long 
as they continue to receive dividends. 
This, however, can become a danger- 
ous attitude—and Mr. McComas has 
performed a real public service in urg- 
ing stockholders to speak out on tax 
matters. 

The heads of other leading corpora- 
tions might well join Mr. McComas 
by beckoning their own stockholders 
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to use their power as voters to protest 
the passage of any law that would 
strip corporate enterprise of its legiti- 
mate right to carry on business for a 
reasonable profit. 
Too One wonders, when con- 
Much sidering how much time 
idbeneet? 1s NOW given over to rest, 
recreation and non-pro- 
ductive activities generally, whether 
the trend toward idleness is not likely 
eventually to cut down the national 
product. 

Today the eight-hour day is the 
general rule — on a five-day-week 
basis. One-third of each working day 
is given over to labor, which figures 
out to less than one-fourth of a full 
week; the other 128 hours are for 
rest and recreation. 

This, however, is not all. Output 
per man is steadily being lowered in 
numerous fields under labor union 
regulations. The number of holidays 
observed is on the increase. In ad- 
dition, many workers get from three 
to four weeks paid vacation periods, 
all of which decreases the number of 
work-days in the year. 

It cannot be questioned that the 
worker is entitled to rest and recre- 
ation. As the old adage has it, all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy. Conversely, it is true that all 
play and no work makes Jack equally 
dull. Too much idleness, as we all 
know, tends to kill ambition. We 
readily forget that it has been decreed 
that in the sweat of his brow man 
shall eat bread. 

So while it is important that we 
take time out for needed rest and a 
reasonable amount of recreation, let 
us keep in mind that it was industry, 
and not “time out” that laid the foun- 
dation of the prosperity which the 
American people so long have en- 
joyed. 
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\ Ithough fewer personal planes 
‘% are being produced this year 
than at any time since 1945, widening 
uses for the one- to four-passenger 
craft suggest a more stable peacetime 
market in the future for the handful 
of companies still active in the busi- 
ness. : 

Just after World War II, when 
everybody was trying their hand at it, 
output of light planes zoomed to 34,395 
units in 1946 and then tumbled to 
less than half this figure the following 
year when several companies went 
into bankruptcy. In 1948, production 
Was again more than halved, and 
again in 1949 when two more com- 
panies withdrew from the field. By 
this time unit volume had dwindled 
to less than one-tenth the 1946 figure. 
A slight increase developed in 1950 
with the decline leveling off at about 
3,400 light planes a year, but owing 
to the pressure of war work coupled 
with restrictions on the use of alu- 
minum and other strategic materials 
which has virtually removed Grum- 
man Aircraft and Ryan Aeronauti- 
cal from the field, output this year is 
not expected to exceed 3,000. 

Grumman stopped making its twin- 
engine Mallard executive-type plane 
early this year. Ryan turned out 104 
Navions, limiting commercial output 
to the number which could be pro- 
duced from materials and purchased 
equipment items already on hand or 
en order. Any others produced dur- 
ing the present €mergency will be 
military Navions, a few of which are 
in active use in Korea. Ryan, how- 
ever, has plenty of other work on 
hand in jet engine components and 
exhaust systems, airframe compon- 
ents, rocket motors, refueling pods 
for the Boeing flying tanker, and ce- 
tamic coatings for exhaust systems. 

This leaves Beech, Cessna and 
Piper as the only sizable light plane 
producers, and Cessna has been pro- 
ducing fewer planes although dollar 
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Light Plane Makers 
Turn to War Work 


Only a few companies now produce personal aircraft 
in significant volume; fewer still make much money 


at it although applications and uses have been widening 
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Piper Aircraft 


volume has held up fairly well. Out- 
put figures of the three companies for 
the first six months compared with 
the 1950 period follow : 


Number Dollar Value 

of Planes (Millions) 
Company 1950 1951 1950 1951 
ree 227. + =229 $2.8 $4.4 
Cessna ..... 552 338. 2.6 2.1 
EE ite eK 651 667 1.9 2.3 


This table does not take into ac- 
count Cessna’s increased volume from 
sub-contracting work such as tail as- 
semblies for the Boeing Stratojet 
bomber, the company’s sales for the 
first nine months of the present fiscal 
year climbing to nearly $15.6 million 
vs. $5.0 million for the same 1949-50 
period. Cessna’s light plane output 
includes the L-19 liaison plane, a 
single-engine craft used by the Army 
Field Forces for artillery spotting ob- 
servation of troop movements, etc. 
The initial contract called for around 


Leading Producers 


400 of these aircraft, including spares. 
Piper is presently making six com- 
mercial and two military planes a day. 
Since the start of the Korean war, 
Piper has received three contracts for 
liaison aircraft for the U. S. Army. 
The company’s 125-h.p. L-21 is bas- 
ically the same Piper Super Cub 
which is used for crop dusting, spray- 
ing and fertilizing as well as general 
utility flying ; the L-18-C is a 90-h.p. 
model of the same plane. 

Dollar volume of Beech Aircraft 
per plane is considerably larger inas- 
much as the company concentrates on 
“executive” models for business fly- 
ing, i.e., the four-place Bonanza and 
the seven- to nine-place twin engine 
model. Winner of a design award for 
a twin-trainer craft, Beech has an 
Air Force contract for its new T-36 
which will assure production through 
1953 with present schedules for mil- 
itary and commercial aircraft to be 
doubled within the next 12 months. 
Other models, both civilian and mil- 
itary, are being tested. Company sales 
for the fiscal nine months ended June 
30 were precisely double the $11.0 
million reported for the same 1949-50 
period. 


Superior Planes 


The new personal aircraft fly faster, 
carry larger loads, and take off or land 
in a shorter area than formerly. The 
Piper Super Cub, for example can 
leave the ground with two people in 
less than 100 feet. This same plane 
has been supplying uranium mines in 
Colorado, spraying rights of way for 
power lines to keep down foliage, 
crop-dusting and spraying, and going 
here and there on business errands, © 
picking up materials in short supply 
or engaging in “aggressive procure- 
ment,’ in the company’s own words. 
The Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Interior Department finds such planes 
useful in law enforcement in taking 
wildlife population census, seeding 


of Personal Planes 


7———_ Sales --——Earned Per Share——. Divi- 
Years (Millions) -—Annual—, -——Interim——,_ dends Recent 
ended: 1949 1950 1951 1949 1950 1950 1951 1950 Price 
Beech Aircraft.. 9/30 $20.6 $16.5 a$22.0 $1.54 $0.98 a$0.59 a$0.84 $0.80 13 
Cessna Aircraft. 9/30 > > a © ey 0.43 0.32 N.R. N.R. 0.20 6 
Piper Aircraft... 9/30 40 3.9 a41 D0.17 D0.27 bDO.39 Nil None 2% 
Ryan Aero- 
nautical ...... 10/31 15.0 12.55 b8&4 0.91 1.61 N.R. N.R. 0.20 8 





a—Nine months. b—Six months. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 
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and de-weeding, and in operating 
against wolves and other predatory 
animals. 

The present trend is toward great- 
er business and industrial use of air- 
craft of the three- and four-place type 
capable of 130 to 140 miles an hour. 
This not only means larger dollar 
volume per unit but a growing re- 
placement market. While it has been 
difficult for most companies in most 


years to make any money in the busi- 
ness, marginal units have become- 
fewer, leaving the field occupied by a 
handful of companies which are on a 
firmer footing this year than at any 
time since World War II. Piper, 
which has reported deficits in four 
years out of the last five, is presently 
in the black and may be able to do 
better in future peacetime owing to 
popular acceptance of its product and 


its greater business usefulness. Ces- 
sna and Beech do a much larger dol- 
lar volume and are better financially 
situated with no outstanding debt or 
preferred stock. An increasing vol- 
ume of sub-contract work for the 
major military contractors, however, 
is the key to improved earnings for 
Cessna inasmuch as the light plane 
business is an uncertain proposition 
in wartime and peace years alike. 


Good Yield from Penick & Ford Stock 


Company occupies an important position in its industry 


and has paid dividends since 1929. Issue has attraction 


for investors seeking stability and liberal income return 


t a time when market attention is 

focused largely on _ particular 
favorites, such as the oils and chemi- 
cals, it is sound practice to look into 
cther worth-while situations that may 
have been neglected by investors and 
are therefore less likely to be over- 
evaluated. One member of the stock 
list that fits this description is Penick 
& Ford Ltd., Inc., fourth largest corn 
refiner and the only leading producer 
entirely free of debt or preferred 
stock. Despite the “Ltd.” in its corpo- 
rate title—a carryover from a prede- 
cessor organization—Penick & Ford 
is a Delaware corporation and vir- 
tually all of its business is domestic. 
' About two-thirds of the company’s 
dollar volume comes from bulk goods 
sold to a wide variety of users. Listed 
in order of importance, these are corn 
starches, syrups, dextrines, pudding 
powders, blend syrups and bulk mo- 
lasses. The principal by-products ob- 
tained from the company’s manufac- 
turing operations are corn oil for 
shortening and cooking, and corn 
feeds for cattle and poultry. 

Major outlets for corn starch are 
the textile, paper and laundry trades 
and a significant amount also goes 
into food preparation. Corn syrup and 
sugar is primarily sold to the food, 
beverage and brewing industries. 
Dextrines are used as sizing for tex- 
tiles, paper and carpets and also have 
a part in the manufacture of adhe- 
sives. 

The remaining third of Penick & 
Ford’s sales is provided by several 
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well-known packaged items. These 
include Brer Rabbit molasses, largest 
selling brand in the United States. 
Vermont Maid syrup, a blend of cane 
and maple sugars, and the eight dif- 
ferent My-T-Fine desserts hold run- 
ner up positions to General Foods’ 
Log Cabin syrup and Jell-O on a na- 
tional basis. However, My-T-Fine 
puddings are the biggest sellers in 
the East. 

While at first glance it might be 
assumed that the packaged goods 
business is more stable than bulk 
products, actually this is not the case. 
The reason: Many diversified indus- 
tries are customers of the bulk prod- 





Penick & Ford 


Earned 
Sales Per 
(Millions) Share 


N.R. $1.99 30%—11 
ae: 1s 163%.— 8 


$15.5 0.37 0.75 32 —18% 
12.6 1.55 29¥%,—20% 
13.1 1.98 2934,—24 

13.6 1.46 31%4—21% 
19.1 27142154 
26.5 30 

27.2 30%4—25%4 
27.1 2934,—2534 
28.5 36 —29% 
34.2 41 —32% 
45.4 42 —32% 
40.8 7 ug 

1949.. 368 37'%4—27% 
1950.. 43.4 38%—31 


Six months ended June 30: 


1950.. MR. SEM6 ass. -oweestenmci. 
1951.. N.R. 1.58 a$1.00 a40%4—35 


Divi- 
Year dends 


1929. 
1932... 


1937. 
1938. . 
1939... 
1940... 
1941... 
1942.. 
1943... 
1944. . 
1945.. 
1946.. 
1947... 
1948... 


Price Range 


‘ NDUuUiinine 
SSSIASSSSS 
nN 


Bia NE 


a—-To August 8. N.R.—Not reported. 


ucts division. Seasonal influences 
affecting this division also tend to 
balance out. Sales to the ice cream 
industry, an important consumer oj 
bulk items, gain momentum in the 
summer while at the same time there 
is less demand for corn syrups and 
starches. Packaged goods business, 
on the other hand, is lighter in sum- 
mer than in other seasons of the year. 
It is also worth noting that pre-tax 
profit margins on bulk and packaged 
products are fairly comparable. 

With over half of Penick & Ford's 
sales representing raw materials fur 
other industries, it follows that the 
over-all trend of business activity is 
the most important factor affecting 
the company’s operations. The price 
and supply of competitive sweeteners 
such as cane and beet sugar also exert 
some influence since corn derivatives 
are seldom quoted above these prod- 
ucts. However, price is not the only 
detriment of the sweetener to be 
used ; in many instances, varying pro- 
portions of corn and other sweeteners 
are required to obtain the most satis- 
factory product. 

Despite the fact that they provide 
the most important industrial outlet 
for corn, the corn products refining 


industry takes only about three per 


cent of the total corn crop. Thus, it 
is obvious that the industry lacks any 
control over the price it pays for corn 
even though this raw material ac- 
counts for well over half of total 
costs. However, Penick & Ford mini- 
mizes inventory risks by purchasing 
only its daily corn grind, although 
annual requirements of such items as 
molasses and maple sugar must be 
purchased during the season. 

The 1951 corn grind is expected to 


Please turn to page 27 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











New evidence of a high level of demand over the indefinite 


future appears to justify recent favorable action of share 


prices. But investment remains a highly selective process 


Finally penetrating their May 3 level, the in- 
dustrials have joined the utilities in setting new 
peaks for the year, and the past twenty years. The 
rails, of course, still have a considerable distance 
to go before they can follow suit, and the freight 
rate increase just announced is not likely to furnish 
enough motive power by itself to permit the gap 
to be closed. It had already been generally antici- 
pated, and it aggravates still further the carriers’ 
competitive disadvantage as compared with other 
transportation media. Furthermore, the position of 
being forced to depend on high rates rather than 
large volume to cover high costs is not a comfort- 
able one for any industry. 


However, the indications are that the rails’ 
marginal economic status will remain a potential 
rather than an actual problem for a long time to 
come. Various unrelated news items of the past 
week, when pieced together, furnish new evidence 
that the level of the nation’s economic activity will 
remain high over the indefinite future. It has been 
rather widely assumed that the pace of our rearma- 
ment effort would slacken as compared with pre- 
vious plans, but this now appears questionable, and 
the temporary hiatus in Korean truce negotiations 
is not considered responsible for the apparent 
change in attitude in Washington. 


In his mid-year Economic Report, President 
Truman stated that the possibility of raising our 
sights on defense production was being considered. 
Various other military and civilian authorities have 
recently issued statements along the same lines. 
More concrete evidence of the trend of thought on 
this subject has just come to hand in the proposal 
by Chairman Vinson of the House Armed Services 
Committee that the Air Force be increased from its 
present 87-group strength to 163 groups (the cur- 
rent goal is only 95 groups) and that the Navy be 
permitted to build three super-carriers instead of 
one. This is still just a proposal, but a significant 
one considering its source. 
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If anything even approaching such a schedule 
is finally adopted, the sustaining effect of the de- 
fense program on industrial production will be 
very materially enhanced. A rising level of demand 
for consumers’ goods and services is effectively 
underwritten by higher employment at advancing 
wage rates, plus a prospect of continuing prosperity 
for farmers. Civilian employment in July is re- 
ported to have established a new all-time record, 
and weekly earnings of manufacturing workers did 
the same in June. As was almost inevitable, stabil- 
ization authorities have decided to permit escalator 
wage adjustments based on living costs even for 
employes not operating under a contract of this 
type before the freeze last January. 


Farm income in the first seven months of this 
year was 17 per cent ahead of the level for the same 
period of 1950. The recent forecast of a near- 
record cotton crop further improves the farm out- 
look. Huge supplies of cotton and other commodi- 
ties—notably wheat and corn—have depressed mar- 
ket prices, but farmers are thoroughly insulated 
against the effects of price drops by the activities 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. On the 
other hand, these activities are quite expensive and 
under current circumstances are apt to add a goodly 
sum to the prospective Federal deficit. 


The effect on the economy of even the present 
limited defense effort has been dramatized by sev- 
eral recent administrative decisions. The Controlled 
Materials Plan has been formally extended to all 
steel, copper and aluminum users for the fourth 
quarter. Builders of locomotives and freight cars— 
essential defense-supporting items—have been told 
that they will have to cut production in early 1952 
due to material shortages. Most non-residential 
building starts have been prohibited until October 
1 for the same reason. Actions of this type will 
continue, making it more imperative than ever 
for investment to be a highly selective process. 


Written August 9, 1951; Allan F. Hussey. 
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CURRENT TRENDS 











Selected Issues 

A special meeting of Associated Dry Goods’ 
stockholders will be held on August 23 to vote on 
a plan of recapitalization intended to simplify the 
capital structure and result in operating economies 
and tax savings. The plan appears favorable to 
the first preferred stockholders, who will receive 
1.2 shares of a new 5.25 per cent first preferred 
stock for each share of 6 per cent present stock. 
This exchange will be the equivalent of $6.30 in 
dividends on the old stock and stockholder approval 
of the plan is recommended. Since the present 6 
per cent stock will be outstanding only a short time 
if the plan is approved, it is being withdrawn this 
week from the active purchase list. 

The 2-for-1 split of Atchison 5 per cent preferred 
accounts for the halving of the recent market price. 


Rise in Freight Rates 


The freight rate increase of nine per cent granted 
eastern railroads and six per cent to southern and 
western roads should help to offset recently rising 
costs which showed up plainly in June results. Al- 
though operating revenues for the Class I roads 
increased 19.2 per cent and expenses 18.5 per cent 
during the first six months, June operating revenues 
gained only 9.8 per cent in contrast to a rise of 15 
per cent in operating expenses. Net income for the 
first six months was estimated at $250 million vs. 
$209 million for the similar 1950 period, but June 
net declined by. 33 1/3 per cent, with estimated 
results of only $50 million vs. $75 million. 

The effect of higher costs was reflected in reports 
of individual roads. The Pennsylvania’s $2.3 mil- 
lion net profit in June was less than half its net for 
June, 1950. New York Central’s net earnings in 
June fell to $2.3 million on operating revenues 
of $66.6 million vs. $3.6 million net on revenues 
of $63.5 million in June, 1950. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio had a June net of $3.2 million vs. $4.0 
million in the 1950 month although gross receipts 
increased. The proposed rise in the corporate tax 
rate from 47 to 52 per cent is being opposed mean- 
while on the ground that any such increase would 
seriously impair earnings needed for new equipment. 


Inventory Decline Below Normal 

Business inventories dropped only $300 million 
in June, to $69.3 billion at the month-end, from 
$69.6 billion at the end of May. The Commerce 
Department, commenting that the decline was $500 
million less than would be normal for June, pointed 
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out that larger inventories for defense contracts 
accounted for a rise of $700 million in manufac- 
turers’ inventories to $39.6 billion, while declines 
in wholesale and retail stocks on hand were about 
normal, Wholesalers cut their inventories $300 mil- 
lion to $11.5 billion, while retailers’ stocks were off 
$800 million to $18.2 billion. The decline in retail 
inventories was mainly in non-durable goods, ex- 
cept clothing which increased slightly. New busi- 
ness placed with manufacturers in June totaled 
$23.4 billion, vs. $23.3 billion in May and $20.7 


billion in June of last year. 


Department Store Sales 


The recent unfavorable comparisons of depart- 
ment store sales with year-earlier periods are due 
largely to the high base established in July of last 
year in the wave of scare buying just after the 
outbreak of war in Korea. Store sales sagged 23 
per cent in the week ended July 21, and 21 per 
cent in the July 28 week compared with year-earlier 
results, but the chances are that business is closer 
to normal than the statistical record indicates. The 
weekly index of the Federal Reserve Board has been 
easing off only slightly in recent weeks—from 238 
in the July 14 week to 233 for the week ended July 
28. This compares with indexes of 213 and 209 
in the similar weeks of 1949. No mid-summer 
slump occurred last year but rather a strong coun- 
ter-seasonal rise which boosted the index to an 
average of 288 for the last three weeks of July. 


Farm Income Rising 


Gains in farm income have outpaced rising farm 
costs so far this year. Agricultural income of $15.4 
billion for the first seven months was up 17 per 
cent over the similar 1950 period; costs in the 
meantime rose an average of 12 per cent. Practi- 
cally the entire gain was realized from livestock 
and livestock products with income from crops 
about the same. Higher average crop prices have 
been offset by smaller production, a situation which 
may have had something to do with the recent 
sharp rise in fertilizer sales since June shipments 
were nearly 46 per cent greater than in the similar 
1950 month. Tax tags representing 463,984 tons 
of fertilizer were reported sold during June vs. 
318,724 tons one year earlier. Gains reported in 
previous months of this year had been narrower, 
the increase for the six-month period being slightly 
under seven per cent. 
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More Movie Net From Britain 


Under an agreement reached between the British 
Board of Trade and representatives of the Ameri- 
can movie industry, a somewhat larger share of 
U.S. film company profits will be allowed to leave 
Britain after October 1, when the present agree- 
ment expires. The new arrangement provides that 
one-third, instead of 23 per cent, of American 
movie profits may be remitted to the States. In 
addition, film companies will be allowed to take 
out a larger proportion of the profits earned on 
funds which were reinvested in British enterprises. 
This, it is estimated, will amount to $4 million this 
year, bringing 1951 remittances to a total of $21 
million. While the American negotiators expressed 
themselves as satisfied with the new pact, the indus- 
try had been hopeful of a more liberal revision of 
the agreement. 


Gain in Wool Output 


An appreciable rise in wool output is predicted 
for this year, the first since 1941. The Agriculture 
Department estimate that 229.1 million pounds of 
wool will be shorn this year represents a gain of 
only 4 per cent, however, while compared with the 
1940-49 average, a decline of 27 per cent is indi- 
cated. In 1941, output rose to 453 million pounds 
against 434 million in the preceding year, a gain 
of nearly 4.4 per cent. Increased output this year 
is ascribed both to a larger number of sheep shorn 
and a record weight for the wool taken from in- 
dividual sheep. The number of sheep shorn is 
up about two per cent from last year with average 
weight per fleece of 8.55 pounds, second highest on 
record. Wool is still in a good position statistically, 
however, with almost daily advances registered in 
futures markets in anticipation of improved fall 
demand. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


Firestone Tire stockholders vote September 8 on 
proposed 2-for-1 stock split. 

Allied Stores’ subsidiary has plans for construc- 
tion of a new unit at Hempstead, Long Island. 

California Texas Corporation jointly owned by 
Standard Oil of California and Texas Company 
plans to invest $18.5 million in a new refinery to 
be built by Japanese Petroleum Company. 

Borden’s first half sales were $354 million vs. 
$295.9 million in the same 1950 period. 

General Motors’ total output of passenger cars 
and trucks for the seven months through July was 
1.8 million vs. 2.1 million in the same 1950 period. 

Mid-Continent Petroleum had sales of $75.2 mil- 
lion for the first half vs. $65.9 million in the same 
1950 period. 

General American Transportation has placed $10 
million equipment trust certificates with institu- 
tional investors. 

Flintkote’s sales for the 28 weeks to July 1 were 
$46.9 million vs. $37.8 million one year earlier. 

S. H. Kress’ sales for the 7 months through July 
were 8.6 per cent above the same period last year. 


Other Corporate News 


American Locomotive recently reported a $495.3 
million order backlog of which $106.6 million was 
for regular products. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas is considering a capital 
stock adjustment. 

‘Merger of U.S. Industrial Chemicals into Na- 
tional Distillers Products has become effective. 
Company will operate as U. S. Industrial Chemi- 
cals Company Division. 

Du Pont has developed a “white brass” alloy 
which may be used to replace nickel as a base for 
chromium finish. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Govt., 2%s, 1972-67 2.75% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975... 96 3.00 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 104 4.15 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%%s, 

1985 98 3.22 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 3.10 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999.. 3.00 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963.... 4.17 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 248, 1985.. 3.00 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969... 4.75 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price i Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum ; Not 
x Associated Dry Goods 6% cum... : Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum. : Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum : 107 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum : 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. : (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. ; 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum : 105 


*% Removed this week; see page 16. 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


—Dividends—- —Earnings— Recent 

1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 
American Home Products $2.00 30 b$1.53 b$1.39 36 
Dow Chemical *2.00 *2.00 5.73 c6.12 112 
Ei Paso Natural Gas... 1. z 80 cl.78 c2.88 31 
General Electric 3.80 2.10 b2.68 b2.44 57 
General Foods ‘ 1.80 al.01 a0.70 
Int'l] Business Machines *4.00 *3.00 b5.34 b5.06 
Pacific Lighting 3.00 2.25 £3.92 £4.04 
Standard Oil of Calif... *2.50 1.95 b2.11 b2.96 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 2.00 b2.11 b2.02 
United Biscuit : 0.80 b2.19 b2.09 


*Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Half-year. c—12 months 
to May 31. f~—12 months to June 30, 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

——Dividends——, *Indi- 
Paid Paid Paid Recent cated 
Since 1950 1951 Price Yield 
American Stores 1938 J $1.50 36 
American Tel. & Tel..... 1881 . 6.75 158 
Borden Company 1889 , 1.20 49 
Consolidated Edison 1885 ‘ 150 31 
Household Finance 1926 3 180 37° 
ky 8 eee 1918 : 2.25 54 
Louisville & Nashville ... 1934 Y 3.00 53 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 1903 2.50 41 
May Dept. Stores 1911 135 34 
Pacific Gas & Electric ... 1919 : in 3 
Philadelphia Electric .... 1902 j 1.12% 28 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”... 1918 c 1.50 34 
Safeway Stores ........ . 1927 , 1.20 36 
Socony-Vacuum 1912 1.10 34 
Southern Cal. Edison .... 1910 150 33 
Sterling Drug 1902 100 44 
Texas Company 1902 : 165 51 
Underwood Corp. ....... 1911 J 1.50 55 
Union Pacific R. R...... 1900 . 4.75 102 
United Fruit 3.25 70 
Walgreen Company 1.85 0.80 28 


*Based on 1950 total payments except as otherwise indicated. 
tBased on indicated current annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


—Dividends—~ —Earnings— Recent 

1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 
Allied Stores 2 $2.25 b$0.84 b$0.57 
Bethlehem Steel 3.00 5.63 4.74 
Cluett, Peabody . 1.00 ¢2.52 3.24 
Columbia Gas System.. 0. 0.60 b0.58 b0.68 
Container Corporation.. 2. 150 c2.15 c4.42 
Firestone Tire § 3.50 e6.68 e11.70 
Flintkote Company . 1.50 2.33 2.35 
General Amer. Transport 3. 1.50 c¢2.12 2.70 
General Motors . 2.00 5.46 3.13 
Glidden Company ; 1.75 e127 e2.11 
Kennecott Copper 2.50 b1.45 b2.33 
Mathieson Chemical ... 1.20 1.63 2.06 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 2.75 3.22 4.83 
Simmons Company 3.00 1.50 3.09 2.39 
Sperry Corporation.... 2.00 1.00 427 .... 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 1.90 1.40 ¢2.25 ¢2.69 

3.45 2.25 4.08 c3.61 
West Penn Electric.... 1.85 1.00 1.70 c¢1.51 29 


b—First quarter. c—Half-year. e—Six months ended April 30. 
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Better greeted than NAM proposal, Henderson retail sales 


tax plan would encounter pitfallsk—Armed Services budget for 


current fiscal year based on early end to Korean fighting 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A _ soap 
company had been accused of discrim- 
inating against independent grocery 
stores. At a hearing, the Federal 
Trade Commission demanded that 
the grocerymen document the charge 
by producing their OPS records. It 
was a well calculated demand. No- 
body had such records. The incident, 
which is mentioned neither in FTC 
nor OPS literature, offers an interest- 
ing slant on the price-control agency. 

Since at present OPS is largely ig- 
nored, the damage to its powers over 
prices is not immediately important. 
Moreover, most of the ceilings had 
been set at all time highs so that, 
outside of the industrial field where 
buyers are in a position to bargain 
hard anyway, few things sell at ceil- 
ing. In the grocery field, where con- 
trols have most point, it’s estimated 
that at least 75 per cent of the dollar 
volume is below ceiling. «+ 

Yet it’s a’ foregone conclusion that 
under a law making it easier to get 
higher ceilings, everybody will apply 
at once. Carpet manufacturers, for 
instance, had applied under the old 
law while they were cutting prices. 
The business of getting such raises, 
while made easier, still is not auto- 
matic and, per company, should take 
from one to two months. These in- 
creased ceilings, unfortunately, pay 
neither wages, salaries nor dividends. 


If an inflation sets in, as Govern- 
ment economists are just getting tired 
of predicting, it’s to be supposed that 
Congress will change the law again, 
however stubborn Congressmen 
sound on that point now. Congress- 
men felt pretty safe in mangling the 
law insofar as the present market is 
concerned; to many, price control 
seemed superfluous. Through the de- 
bate, in fact, you find demands for 
higher floors for farm goods. 
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Leon Henderson’s proposal of a 
general retail sales tax, excluding 
food, medicines and rent, found Sen- 
ators interested—though probably not 
interested enough to actually do it. 
Henderson’s idea offers a great many 
advantages from a legislative point of 
view. Unlike NAM’s proposal for a 
manufacturer’s tax, it doesn’t pyra- 
mid, nor does it invite comparison 
with the tax plan of the still energetic 
Townsendites. 

The NAM idea never had a 
chance; the relevant comparison is 
with selected excises. These make 
life hard. No matter how the tax is 
drawn, it’s invariably found that of 
two closely similar products, one is 
taxed and the other free. Congress- 
men, particularly those representing 
the cities, continually get complaining 
letters. Usually there isn’t much to 
say in reply. 

If it were to be done Henderson’s 
way, there still would be troubles. 
What is food? Does it include candy? 
Ice-cream sundaes? It’s even harder 
to decide what is a medicine, since 
neither advertising affidavits nor dis- 
tribution through drug stores furnish 
a test. But the trouble would prob- 
ably be less than for a whole set of 
excises. 


The request for appropriations 
by the Armed Services for the cur- 
rent fiscal year takes no account of 
Korea. Evidently it had been hoped 
as they were being drawn up months 
ago that the fighting would have all 
but ended by July 1. Depending as 
to the amount on how long the war 
goes on, the Services will have to ask 
Congress for an additional appropria- 
tion. 

This emphasizes that an armistice 
won't affect the rate of rearming. The 
bulk of the money is not going into 
the war; it will be spent at the same 





pace as now when the war ends. It 
was clear at the start that this was the 
point of view of the Administration. 
There’s been no hint of reluctance in 
Congress to go ahead. So, an armi- 
stice should be a market factor only 
for a day or two. 

Those in charge of rearming do 
promise that early Far East peace 
will end the program sooner than 
otherwise. Probably, this is to be 
taken seriously. The Services have 
set forth their ideas for rearming; it’s 
doubtful that they’d be allowed to 
arm still more when the plans have 
been completed. Their budgets, like 
all others, do get trimmed. 


The Senate has passed a bill 
allowing companies, charged with 
Robinson-Patman Act discrimination, 
to defend themselves by claiming to 
be meeting competition in good faith, 
putting the legislative seal on a stand- 
ing Supreme Court decision. The de- 
bate furnished dozens of interpreta- 
tions of the bill, simple as it sounds. 
Attempts to simplify invariably obfus- 
cate. 


The Army is developing a new 
type radio equipment that some day 
may have commercial interest. Im- 
mediately, it’s working on walkie- 
talkie sets about half the weight usec 
during the war. The components, it’s 
said, are of about the same size as for 
a hearing-aid. 

Present manufacturing costs are 
high, since the project is pretty new. 
But as more sets are made these will 
go down. Tiny radios should prove 
marketable later to travelers who 
can’t bear to take leave of some 
favorite program. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Aircraft... 

A sponge rubber compound, called 
HS 160, has replaced Ebonite as a 
cavity filling for the hollow steel 
propellers in manufacture at the 
Hamilton Standard Division of 
United Aircraft Corporation — light 
as a feather and yet very hard and 
strong, the sponge filling is the prod- 
uct of several years of research on 
nearly 1,000 different rubber com- 
pounds. ... Assorted space economies 
since the start of the Korean war 
have made possible a 60 per cent in- 
crease in airframe poundage turned 
out per square foot of floor space 
at the Middle River plant of Glenn 
L. Martin Company—this, according 
to an article on space utilization 
planning appearing in the August 
issue of the company’s Martin Star. 

. Aircraft equipment operated un- 
der wide temperature and altitude 
ranges calls for a special grade oil 
to insure proper functioning, and 
Gulf Oil Corporation believes it has 
a product to meet the most exacting 
requirements in a new “all-tempera- 
ture” oil trade named Gulflite Oil 6— 
it’s also said to have outstanding anti- 
corrosion and rust preventative char- 
acteristics. 


Automotive . 

At Fort Monmouth, N. J., the 
Army Signal Corps has developed a 
storage battery tester which will tell 
the driver whether there’s enough 
juice in the battery to turn over the 
motor—designed to be mounted on 
the steering wheel, the gadget also 
indicates when the battery gets too 
much charge from the generator... . 
A single-unit, light-weight diesel elec- 
tric railcar offering 45 passengers the 
ultimate in modern riding comfort is 
currently under construction by Mack 
Trucks, Inc., as a cooperative project 
with the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad—this dramatic ex- 
ample of transportation integration 
was sponsored by the late Fred- 
erick C. Dumaine, chairman of the 
board and president of the New 
Haven, just prior to his death last 
May when he personally arranged for 
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the new diesel with E. D. Bransome, 
president of Mack. Another 
gadget for the steering wheel, this 
one already in commercial produc- 
tion, is a self-winding 15-jewel car 
watch offered as optional equipment 
on the 1951 Oldsmobile line—unique 
feature of the watch, which has a 
Swiss movement, is a red arrow 
which may be set when leaving on a 
trip in order to check driving time 
upon arrival at one’s destination. 


Gadgets... ; 

An electric razor blade sharpener 
that makes it possible to obtain some 
100 shaves from one double-edge 
blade is now on the market, designed 
by the president of a tool producing 
company who tired of discarding a 
blade after only a few shaves—known 
as the Dremel Sharpener, it weighs 
only one pound, gives a professional 
honing-stropping treatment in 20 
seconds. . . . Speaking of items for 
shaving, there’s a miniature ceramic 
barber pole for the bathroom shelf 
with clips to hold a razor and brush 
—a slot in the top of the “barber 
pole” stores discarded blades... . A 
silvery half-ounce airplane with a 
wing spread of 18 inches, controlled 
by a spool of thread attached to a rod 
and reel, holds fascination for young- 
sters from six to sixty—featuring 
rotating wings similar to those tried 
on full size planes in Germany 15 
years ago, the model, known as the 
Marxman Skyro-Plane, produces a 
sound like the roar of a real plane in 
flight. . . . New miniature electric 
locomotives, replicas of the F-7 
diesels used by the railroads, are be- 
ing molded of Tenite plastic and 
manufactured by Enhorning Indus- 
tries in single and multiple units with 
or without power—since they are 
chipproof and resistant to dirt and 
dust, they are ideally suited for dis- 
play purposes. 


Photography .. . 

Color Photography Made Easy, a 
98-page pocket-size booklet packed 
with information about Ansco Color 
Film and Ansco Color Printon is now 


available to photographers in a com- 
pletely revised and expanded edition 
(price, 50c)— attractively illustrated 
in full color, the .booklet covers all 
aspects of indoor and outdoor color 
photography, both still and movies, 
and contains many charts, diagrams 
and formulas of interest to both 
amateur and advanced photographers. 
. . . Reported to be the oldest trade 
association in this country, incor- 
porated back in 1880, the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America will 
hold its second convention this year 
in Milwaukee, Wisc., August 26-29— 
at this time the coveted P. A. of A. 
Master’s Degree will be awarded sev- 
eral outstanding photographers... . 
The Photolamp Division of Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., has launched 
a promotional drive to spur the sale 
of photo equipment to high school 
and college students—it is being built 
around a premium offer of a 28-page 
snapshot album and diary entitled 
School Daze. 


Promotion .. . 

Dreyfus & Co., a New York 
brokerage firm which has stirred up 
much comment in “The Street’ by 
its provocative advertising and pro- 
gressive promotions, gave the gener- 
ally conservative downtown financial 
district something else to talk about 
when it recently opened an ultra- 
modern office contrasting sharply 
with the old fashioned concept of 
what a Stock Exchange firm’s offices 
should look like—designed by Maria 
Bergson (whose clients include 
Time, Inc., Container Corporation 
and Parker Pen Company), the of- 
fices include multi-colored walls, 
split-bamboo treatment and .huge ex- 
panses of glass. . . . Latest edition of 
Investment Facts About Common 
Stocks, an 18-page pamphlet of which 
more than two million copies have 
been circulated since it was first in- 
troduced in 1949, has been issued by 
the New York Stock Exchange for 
distribution by its members and mem- 
ber firms—describing what a stock is 
and the basic facts about buying and 
selling stocks, it lists 302 common 
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stocks which have paid dividends for 
20 to 103 years. 


Radio & Television . 

Priced $30 to $50 below corres- 
ponding current models, the 1952 
Westinghouse Electric television line 
was shown to distributors last week 
—simultaneously, the company an- 
nounced plans to market by the fall 
an adapter which will enable present 
TV sets to receive in black-and-white 
Columbia Broadcasting System color 
telecasts. .. . Philco Corporation, too, 
held a preview of its full 1952 TV 
receiver line, showing dealers 28 
models bearing “the lowest prices in 
Philco’s history”—at the same time, 
the company marked its 23rd year as 
a radio manufacturer by presenting a 
1952 line consisting of 27 models. 
... Emerson Radio & Phonograph 
also showed its 1952 TV line re- 
cently, noting that it had been stream- 
lined to only 15 models “in order to 
best utilize the material now available 
for the manufacture of civilian re- 
ceivers’’—in the radio field, Emerson 
introduced a wide variety of models 
which by this date should be on 
dealers’ shelves throughout the coun- 
try. . . . Northeastern Development 
Engineers, Inc., is marketing a two- 
way portable radio for automobiles 
which merely has to be plugged into 
the cigarette lighter socket for opera- 
tion—operating on alternating or di- 
rect current, the set draws 14 
amperes. 


Odds & Ends... 

For retailers, here’s something dif- 
ferent in the way of a cellulose tape 
dispenser handling tape from ™% inch 
to one inch in width—requiring only 
one hand for operation, this item is 
manufactured by Derby Sealers Inc. ; 
the model is tagged Grip-A-Tab No. 
90. . . . Delaware Barrel Company 
is manufacturing a line of pails and 
drums (in sizes from 5 gallons to 55 
gallons) which have been coated with 
Bakelite polyethylene to make them 
resistant to moisture and most chemi- 
cals at ordinary temperatures—sub- 
stantial cost savings are possible since 
washing out the inside readies them 
for re-use. . . . Of news to home- 
makers is an ironing board that can 
be adjusted to six vertical positions 
for maximum comfort whether stand- 
ing or sitting—it’s made with a mesh 
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metal top by J. R. Clark Company. 
. . . An infra-red grill which gives 
food a charcoal-broiled taste and cuts 
cooking time by 75 per cent is now 
available for hotels and restaurants 
but soon will be offered in a smaller 
size for home use—made in Switzer- 
land and distributed here by Turmix, 
Inc., the grill will also cook unthawed 
meat and fish from the deep freezer 
in Only a few minutes’ additional 
time. . . . While others sound the 
decline of the movie theater as an off- 
shoot of the development of TV, 
Radio Corporation of America last 
week declared in no uncertain terms 
its “boundless faith in the future of 
the theater business’—it backed up 
its words with an offer of millions of 
dollars in credit financing to motion 
picture theaters for the installation of 
new equipment. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue in which you are 
interested. 
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Consecutive Dividend 


A dividend of sixty-five cents (65¢) 
per share on the Capital Stock of 
the Company has been declared this 
day, payable on September 10, 1951, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on August 10, 1951. 
The stock transfer books will re- 


main open. 


August 3, 1951 


Rosert FISHER 
Treasurer 

















and refrigerator. 


quick sale. 





Real Estate 
VERMONT AT ITS GLORIOUS BEST 
Hunting, fishing, : 
like panoramas ail year from many-windowed 
century-old remodeled planked house, 7 rooms 
(25-ft. booklined living room); bath; 2 toilets; 
partially furnished, 


acres with trout stream, pond site, 
maples, spruce and pine groves, barn, silo, etc. 
Adjacent Mt. Mansfield; 2% miles from typi- 
cal Vermont town; 1% from blacktop. Good 
roads to Burlington and Montreal. 


Box No. 636, c/o Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, N.Y.C.6 


skiing. Breath-taking Alp- 


including electric range 
Suitable small estate, 150 
sugar 


$15,000 for 
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Business Background 





Some reasons why everybody calls popular tobacco man "Joe"— 
Observations on incentive need, when to relax, and when not 





Be oe’s the Name — We were 

not surprised when O. P. Mc- 
ComAs, president of Philip Morris & 
Co., referred to him as “Joe’”—‘“Of 
course, you’ve met Joe.” But we 
were skeptical over another’s remark, 
“Everybody calls him Joe in the to- 
bacco industry: tycoons, farmers, 
distributors, everybody.” However, 
skepticism vanished when a caller at 
his Fifth Avenue office breezily in- 
quired, “Is Joe in?” and the recep- 
tionist said, ““No, but he’ll be here 
in a minute for he has a 12:15 ap- 
pointment and Joe’s never late.” That 
clinched it. The man is “Joe.” 


Makes Time — Jor KoLopny is 
what the TV westerns would call a 
two-gun man; he handles two jobs. 

Immediately 

after his arrival 

here from Po- 

land in 1919, 

he got a job as 

office boy at 

the prevailing 

wage of $2.50a 

week, and built 

up the Jersey 

City Tobacco 

Company,.a 

"Joe" wholesale 

operation serving 6,000 retail ac- 

counts. He is president of the com- 

pany and this is his bread-and-butter 

job. His more important job, in his 

eyes and those of the industry, is that 

of managing director of the National 

Association of Tobacco Distributors 

which he founded in 1932 and has 

captained ever since. His office hours 

in his own business establishment are 

7:30 to 11:00 a.m. and the rest of 

the day his headquarters are in 

N.A.T.D. Long distance to him is 

like unlimited local service to a classi- 
fied ad solicitor. 


Never Crazy—The tobacco man 
has a basic philosophy which reveals 
itself in his dealings with people in 
all walks of life. “Never condemn 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





a new idea as crazy,” he said. “Wel- 
come new ideas even if you can- 
not accept all of them.” One idea he 
readily grasped was the thought that 
all segments in any particular indus- 
try have something in common; in 
tobacco, for instance, the men and 
women who grow the tobacco, ware- 
house and process it, make it into 
cigarettes, and eventually sell the 
cigarettes through thousands of retail 
outlets, all, have a common interest 
in tobacco industry profits. “No 
profit, no industry’, he reasoned. 
“Good profit, good pay. Simple as 
that.”” He set about selling the idea 
in 1932 to tobacco wholesalers, retail- 
ers, cigarette manufacturers and 
planters. They have pulled together 
since. 


1,500 Bankers—"‘I try to convert 
a liability into an asset whenever I 
can,’ explained Joe. In debate, his 
best forensic English naturally gives 
way to a Polish accent, a transition 
that signals the fact he is getting 
down to bed rock. Unabashed, Joe 
uses the lapse for purpose of empha- 
sis. Early in the life of N. A. T. D., 
the city-trained, night-schooled Joe 
was invited to address a Farm Bur- 
eau meeting in South Carolina. For 
the occasion he wore brand new jeans 
and jumper. Entering the auditorium 
he saw before him a select audience 
of well dressed men. “They were 
1,500 bankers; I was the only one 
there dressed as I thought a farmer 
dressed.” Called on to speak, Joe de- 
manded an apology from the chair- 
man for not forewarning him that 
planters dressed like city slickers, and 
then went on to make a talk that 
helped at an important time to enlist 
farm support of industry policies. 


Incentive—Just back from a six- 
week, six-country visit to Europe, 
OweENn R. CHEATHAM, President of 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood & Lumber 
Company, emphasized the importance 
of incentive in shaping a nation’s 


progress. Most striking illustration, 
he told his fellow directors at their 
mid-year meeting, was supplied by 
England. Eagerness to bounce back 
from World War II is not so con- 
spicuous as after World War I. The 
reason: State socialism which has 
deadened incentive. 


Peace and Trade—The lumber- 
man met with General Dwicut D. 
EISENHOWER, whom he said, “is 
encountering ‘patchwork territorial 
fences’ which hamper his work.” 
Nevertheless, the lumberman _re- 
ported, General Eisenhower is, mak- 
ing progress in uniting Europe. In 
free countries, peace is nourished by 
expanding commerce, and as a means 
of removing the blocks to trade, 
Mr. Cheatham felt that customs bar- 
riers, bilaterial agreements and cartels 
would have to be wiped out. A four- 
point program which he believed 
would go a long way in creating 
substitute channels of commerce to 
replace Western Europe’s trade with 
Iron Curtain countries is: (1) Ade- 
quate curbs on inflation. (2) Increase 
in ECA technical assistance. (3) 
Allocations by international agencies 
of scarce materials. (4) A more uni- 
ted Europe. 


Time to relax — Attending the 
Georgia - Pacific directors’ meeting 
and subsequent luncheon was HARVEY 
C. FRUEHAUF, chairman of the trailer 
company by that name. Mr. Fruehauf 
went into business with his father, 
Aucust C, Fruenaur, back in 1897 
at age eleven. One of his first recom- 
mendations was profit sharing, ini- 
tially in the form of a cash bonus. 
One of the early employes had diffi- 
culty saving cash, so the younger 
Fruehauf suggested a bonus payment 
in common stock. Recently, the 
former employe and later officer died. 
The bonus stock left to his family 
yields some $35,000 a year. Harvey 
Fruehauf, who saw the enterprise 
grow into the nation’s largest manu- 
facturer of truck-trailers, recently 
yielded the management to his 
younger brother, Roy A. FRuUEHAUF. 
“TI decided it was time to relax, and 
I’m having the time of my life,” said 
the affable Detroit manufacturer. 


When Not to Relax — On one 
point, at least, Harvey Fruehauf will 
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not relax his vigilance. For years he 
has outspokenly warned against a 
tendency to let control of business 
centralize in too great a degree in 
Washington. Incentive is necessary if 
the United States is to continue to 
progress, he believes, and any action 
that blunts incentive is regarded as 
harmful to labor, stockholders and 
management alike. He could clearly 
see the point that his fellow director, 
Mr. Cheatham, made with respect to 
waning incentive in England, and 
warns it should not be permitted to 
happen here. 


Champion Relaxer—We've kept 
a sort of unofficial score on how some 
business men relax after laying down 
the burden. Here’s the 1951 score to 
date for one. Over 500 business calls. 
Over 9,000 miles by automobile 
across Canada, returning through the 
United States, then to Florida. 
Toured Europe, visiting contacts in 
six countries. He is RupoLpH 
GUENTHER, now in his 80th year, 
pioneer financial advertising man, 
who says he is now taking life easy. 


Want A Gold Brick? 





Concluded from page 7 


ings of so-called uranium stocks. The 
atomic age appeal catches the unwary 
though inquiry would show that the 
reportedly large underlying deposits 
of uranium, if they exist at all, may 
very well lie on the Soviet side of the 
earth’s axis so deeply buried and dis- 
tantly remote are the chances of find- 
ing them. 

The devout also have reason to be 
wary. For some reason the spurious 
vendor has turned a patronizing eye 
on them. 

An elderly woman, called saintly 
by her fellow worshippers, was re- 
cently charged by New York Attor- 
ney General Nathaniel L. Goldstein 
with selling debentures on a “dream 
haven” to be erected for the worthy 
on New York’s famed Riverside 
Drive. The dream house was to 
take in tired missionaries and retired 
ministers, business folk, professional 
men and women, and teachers and 
students. In offering her debentures, 
Mr. Goldstein reported, the white- 
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haired promoter was able to sell them 
“all but a set of wings.” 

Victims of a fast-talking salesman 
who offered leaseholds on the Penta- 
gon, Federal Reserve Bank Building, 
Commerce Building and other Gov- 
ernment buildings — because confi- 
dentially the United States Govern- 
ment was going underground in fear 
of an atomic war — included two 
Greek Catholic priests who thanked 
him for the privilege of investing 
church funds in his realty rental in- 
vestment. Yet an inquiry at the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau of New York 
City would have revealed that the 
promoter’s name had been on its 
watch-this-guy list since 1937. 

With all the safeguards available 
today there is little need for anyone 
to buy a gold brick if he will but 
stop, look, listen and, above ll, 
inquire. 


Three Checks 


If you have reason to doubt : 

1. Learn more about the concern 
offering the security for sale. Your 
banker can tell you, and the nearest 
Better Business Bureau or the state 
attorney general’s office will know at 
least if he is suspect. With SEC they 
keep tabs on the ilk. 

2. Learn more about the security. 
The company’s annual reports are 
enlightening. The prospectus by 
which new securities are offered are 
encyclopaedias of information. Be- 
ware the skimpy penny post-card size 
“prospectus.” 

3. Learn more about the market 
for the security. If it happens to be 
an unlisted Canadian penny oil, gold 
or uranium stock, run, don’t walk. 

“Fraudulent promotion of Cana- 
dian oil, uranium and gold securities,” 
said Hugh R. Jackson, president of 
the Better Business Bureau of New 
York City, “is a thorn in our side. 
Some Toronto stock brokers, both by 
mail and telephone, are constantly 
soliciting United States residents to 
purchase highly speculative stocks 
and in some instances the transactions 
are outright fraud. In the absence of 
a treaty of extradition to bring these 
fraudulent brokers to justice here in 
the United States, we will continue 
to make the public aware of the facts 
so they may not fall prey to decep- 
tion and untrue sales gimmicks and 
promotions.” 








ALLEN B. DuMONT LABORATORIES, INC. 


The Board of Directors of Allen B. 
DuMont Laboratories, Inc., this day has 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 
$.25 per share on its outstanding shares of 
5% Cumulative Convertible Preferred 
Stock payable October 1, 1951 to Preferred 
Stockholders of record at the close of 


business September 15, 1951. 


PAUL RAIBOURN, 
Treasurer 
August 3, 1951 
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THE DAYTON POWER AND 
LIGHT COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 
21st Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 50c 
per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable on Septem- 
ber 1, 1951 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
August 15, 1951. 


GEORGE SELLERS, Secretary 
August 3, 1951 














FIRTH AX CARPET 


COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of 25 cents 
($.25) per share on the common 
stock, payable September 1, 1951 
to stockholders of record August 15, 
1951. The transfer books will not 
close. 








W. W. HARTS, JR. 


Treasurer 
August 2, 1951 
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BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 
July 30, 1951 


At a meeting of its Board of 
Directors held on Monday, July 
30, 1951, Blaw-Knox Company 
declared a dividend of 25 cents 
a share on its outstanding no- 
par capital stock, payable Sep- 
tember 11, 1951 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 13, 1951. 


FREDERICK BAKER, Treasurer. 
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O MAKE THE MOST of today's invest- 

ment opportunities, you must adopt a 
realistic policy and keep your holdings ad- 
justed to changing conditions. Although aver- 
age stock prices are in historically high ground, 
many individual issues have failed to keep pace 
while others have outstripped the averages. 
This is indicative of the highly selective char- 
acter of the market, a pattern which is ex- 


pected to be even more pronounced in the 
months ahead. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


To appraise accurately the significance of 
the various factors influencing security values 
is no longer a one-man job. It calls for the 
facilities, experience and judgment of a well 
established organization, skilled in the analysis 
and determination of investment trends. That 
is why so many investors have found our 
Personal Supervisory Service of inestimable 
value in helping them to establish and maintain 
an investment program exactly suited to their 


particular needs and conforming at all times 
to the economic outlook. 

In a matter of such vital importance you 
owe it to yourself to seek sound investment 
guidance to preserve your capital and main- 
tain your income. The knowledge that your 
investments are under the continuing super- 
vision of an organization whose sole job for 
almost half a century has been serving the in- 
vestor will provide relief from constant worry. 
You have the assurance that every possible 
precaution is being taken to safeguard your 
investment welfare by keeping your hetihene 
adjusted to changing economic conditions. 


PLANNED PROGRAM 


Under the guidance of our Staff you follow 
a carefully planned program with the assurance 
that all new developments and potential in- 
fluences affecting your security holdings are 
being constantly appraised. The changes in 


investment policy or in specific issues are 


recommended only after careful analysis of 
every pertinent factor. 

Specializing in the planning and supervision 
of individual investment portfolios, FINANCIAL 
Wor ip RESEARCH BurEAvu is ideally equipped 
to help you obtain far better investment re- 
sults than would be possible without the benefit 
of sound guidance. As a subscriber you have 
at your command the facilities, training and 
judgment of a large group of investment 
specialists—not the opinion of one individual 
—but the combined judgment of a well estab- 
lished organization devoting its entire time 
and energies to the analysis and determina- 
tion of investment trends and security values. 


HIGH RENEWAL RATE 


Year after year a large majority of our 
clients renew their subscriptions to our Per- 
sonal Supervisory Service. Why not decide to 
join this group of satisfied investors and follow 


a carefully planned and supervised program 
in the future? 


@eeeoeoeoeoeeeeeeeee#es#seeseeee#eee#eeeeee é 
| FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(J Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor." 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results 


C1 | enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


C1 Income (C Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 
It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 


Address 
(Aug. 15) 
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Absorption or failure of too many banks said to stem from 


lack of trained replacement—But rule can work both ways 


pen: of trained bank personnel, 
especially the type of men capa- 
ble of moving into executive brack- 
ets, has long been a source of worry 
to directors and top officers. Preston 
Delano, Comptroller of the Currency, 
made the complaint on that score 
official the other day in his annual 
report to Congress. Too many banks, 
he said, are managed by aging officers 
with no adequate replacement person- 
nel in their organizations. An in- 
creasing number of such banks are 
being absorbed for that reason. It’s 
either “absorption or failure,” is Del- 
ano’s opinion. 

That is a rule which works both 
ways, New York bankers point out. 
They cite the case of the Bankers 
Trust Company in its absorption of 
the Commercial National early this 
summer. Commercial was not short 
of trained executives close to the top 
and capable of moving up. On the 
contrary, as S. Sloan Colt, president 
of Bankers, explained at the time, 
Commercial had some highly skilled 
administrators of the type Bankers 
Trust needed to further its growth. 
The way to get their services was to 
buy Commercial. This talent did not 
figure in the book value of the ab- 
sorbed bank, but Commercial Na- 
tional stock was taken in at a premi- 
um above the book. 


Grooming men to become top 
managers is a problem also in the 
utility business, notably the Bell Tele- 
phone System. Practically everyone 
there who gets to the top or near the 
top comes up through the ranks. 
When the late Leroy A. Wilson be- 
came president in 1948 at the age of 
47 the directors thought they had 
solved the problem of top manage- 
ment for the best part of two decades. 
Mr. Wilson proceeded to bring 
younger men into his “cabinet,” 
and in a number of instances a 
whole generation of older men was 
passed over to put into important 
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posts the so-called “whiz kids.” Tech- 
niques in the telephone business 
change rapidly. 


Speaking of trained bankers, 
some in the financial community are 
sympathetic with the desire of M. S. 
Szymezak to leave the Federal Re- 
serve Board on which he has served 
as a governor for a long period, and 
take a commercial banking job. The 
trouble is that a governor is estopped 
from taking a bank position within 
two years of his resignation from the 
board. Bankers admit that this provi- 
sion is working a hardship on Mr. 
Szymezak and some would like to see 
it waived for his benefit. Many people 
have in mind the number of men in 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission who have resigned to go into 
private business and law.’ 


Regardless of the fun humorists 
have been poking at the lowly nickel, 
there is a smaller coin that gets the 
banking authorities stirred up from 
time to time. Right now an unprece- 
dented shortage of pennies is ham- 
pering trade in this country. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank is pleading with 
the public to keep their coppers circu- 
lating. The rapid spread of the park- 
ing meter system is contributing to 
the shortage in a big way. So is the 
growing use of the penny vending 
machine. So are the State sales taxes. 
The Mint is working on a 60-hour 
basis to make up the deficiency at a 
time when Mint employes are making 
a play for a 35-hour week. 


The post of director of research 
and statistics has become an impor- 
tant one in the New York Stock Ex- 
change. When the Securities Ex- 
change Act put the great burden of 
reports and other red tape on the ex- 
changes, Albert Stranahan began to 
systematize that data for the N.Y.S.E. 
After 20 years there, he quit last week 
to go into private business. 


























PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


CEhad No tice 


Dividends of 25 cents a share on the 
$1 Dividend Preference Common 
Stock and 37} cents a share on the 
Common Stock, have been declared, 
payable September 30, 1951, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on September 4, 1951. 
Checks will be mailed. 





Treasurer 



































ANACONDA 


DIVIDEND NO. 173 
June 28, 1951 


The Board of Directors of 
Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany has today declared a divi- 
dend of Seventy-five Cents ($.75) 
per share on its capital stock of 
the par value of $50 per share, 
payable September 20, 1951, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on August 21, 
1951. 

Cc. EARLE MORAN 
Secretary and Treasurer 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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BEAUNIT 
MILLS, Inc. 


A quarterly dividend of soc per 
share on the Common Stock has 
been declared payabie September 1, 
1951, to stockholders of record 
August 15, 1951. 


N. H. POLONSKY, Secretary 




















NATIONAL CAN 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors today de- 
clared a dividend of fifteen cents 
(15c) per share on the Common Stock 
of the Company, payable September 
14, 1951, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business August 31, 


1951. C. L. THOMPSON 


Chairman of the Board 


and President 
July 26, 1951. 
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Period Covered 

Number of Stocks 

Financial Facts 

Number of Pages 

Size of Each Page... .8x1014 in. 


WHAT THE RECORD SHOWS: 
(1) Each Stock's Earnings 
. Each Year for 1! Years 


(2) Each Stock's Dividends 
. . Each Year for I! Years 


(3) Each Stock's High and Low Prices 
. Each Year for |! Years 


a Each Stock Split* 
. Each Year for I! Years 


*Earnings and Dividends adjusted to reflect 
stock splits of 20% or more to May 1, 1951. 
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BOSTON BROKER BUYS 30 COPIES 


Boston 8, Mass. 
May 7, 1951 
To Financial World: 


If the New York Stock Exchange 11-Year 
Record (1940-1950) is Teady will you please 
send us thirty (30) copies soon as convenient. 
On receipt of your bill we will be pleased to 
send you our check in payment. 


With good wishes, 
(Signed) Richard Copeland, 
CHAS. A. DAY & CO. 
Member Boston Stock Exchange 
* 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 








Stocks on major exchanges normally 
sell ex-dividend the second full business 


day before the record date. 
Hidrs. 


° 
Record 
9-14 
9-14 
9- 7 
8- 7 
8-27 
8-10 
9-20 
8-28 
8-31 
8-21 
11-21 
9- 5 
9-17 
8-27 
8-10 
9- 7 
8-15 
9- 1 
8-31 
8-20 
9-28 
9- 1 
8-22 
8-10 
9-12 
8-17 
8-24 
8-21 
8-24 
8-15 
8-15 
8-21 
8-24 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-15 
8-21 
9-20 
9-14 
8-15 
8-11 
8-15 
8-15 
9- 1 
8- 3 
8-16 
10- 8 
10- 8 
8-24 
9-11 
8- 9 
9-10 
9- 7 
8-20 
8-31 
8-16 
9- 8 
8-20 
8-31 
8-21 
9- 1 
8-11 
8-27 
8-31 
8-15 
8-17 
8-24 
8-31 
8-25 


8-15 
8-31 
8-31 
8-20 
8-31 


Pay- 
able 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-29 
9- 5 
9-10 
9-10 
10- 1 
9-10 
9-10 
9- 1 
12- 1 
9-15 
9-28 
9-10 
9- 1 
9-20 
9- 1 
9-15 
10- 1 
9- 4 
10-15 


Company 
Cg. errr Q30c 
Do 
Allis-Chalmers 
Do 34% pf 
Am. Chicle 
Am. Gas & Elec 
Am. Hair & Felt 
Am. 
Am. Mach. & Fdry 
Am. Metal, 
Do 4%% pf.... 
Am. News 
Anderson-Prichard Oil. . 
Atlas Powder 
Borden Co. 
Bower Roller Bear 
Brown Shoe 


Canadian Brew. 
Carpenter Paper 
Carrier Corp. 4% pf.. 
Century Ribbon M.... 9-15 
Charis Corp. ........ Q20c 9-5 
Chiksan Co. 9- 4 
Coca(calanGesssscsaxccss $1 10-1 
Colonial Stores 9- 1 
Columbia Broadcasting..40c 9- 7 
Cons. Gas Util Q18%c 8 9-15 
Creole Petroleum ....$1.50 9-10 
Curtis Cos., Inc 9- 5 
Dayton Pwr. & Lt.. 9- 1 
Duplan Corp 

Distillers-Seag. 

Dow Chemical 


$3. 

DuMont (Allen B.).. 
Duplan Corp. .......... "10c 
El] Paso Natural Gas.. 
Electric Auto-Lite .... 
Electrolux Corp 
Ely & Walker ‘Dey G. oo 
Firth Carpet 
Fishman (M. H.) . 
NEA, sic ccckbusa 15c 
Gen. Industries 
Gen. Motors 

Do $3.75 pf 

Do $5 pf ; 
Gen. Precision Equip. .Q25c 
Gen. Telephone Q50c 
Gt. Atl. & Pac. Tea... .$1 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio... .50c 
Haskelite Mfg. ....Q12%c 
Hathaway Bakeries ..Q25c 
Hercules Steel Prod.. eee 
Honolulu Oil 75c 
Ribower Ge... cs scacet 040c 
Houston Ltg. & Pwr..Q20c 
Int’] Cigar Mach 
Int’l Nickel 
Int’l Products 
Iowa-Ill. G. & E 
Johnson & Johnson....Q25c 
Kansas City So. Ry..$1.25 
Kern County Land 
Lamston (M. H.) 
Lockheed Aircraft 
Louisiana Land & Exp.Q50c 
Magnavox Co 
Merritt-Chapman & 

Scott 


Mickelberry’s Food .. 
Micromatic Hone .... 





Company 
Minn.-Honeywell Reg. . .50c 
Minnesota Pwr. & Lt. .Q55c 
Mo. Utilities 
Monarch Mach. Tool.. 
Motor Wheel 
Munsingwear 
Nat’! Dairy Prod 
Nat’l Food Prod 
Nat’l Shirt Shops 
Do 
Ohio Match 
Otter Tail Pwr 
Pacific Finance 
Package Machinery 
Penn. Water & Pwr.. 
Pepperell Mfg. ....... Q75c 
Do 


Pfeiffer Brewing .... 
Phil. Dairy Prod 

Phil. Sub. Water 
Pitney-Bowes 

Pi. & W. Va. Ry... 
Poor & Co. cl. A.... 


Pratt Food 
Purity Bakeries 
Real Silk Hosiery M..Q15c 
Remington Rand 25¢ 
Do $4.50 pf 
Reynolds Spring 
Rockwell Mfg. ....... Geo 
Ross Gear & Tool....Q30c 
St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway 
Sayre & Fisher Brick.... 
7 Refrigerator. . 


Shaler Co. Q 
Sheaffer (W.A.) Pen. 
Do 


Sheller Mfg. ......... Q30c 
Simonds Saw & Steel. .$1.10 
So. Cal. Edison 5 
we oe (E.R.) 


$4 p 

Stand. Oil (Ohio).. 
Sterling Drug 
Sunray Oil 

Do 4%% pf 

Do 5%% pf 
Texas Co. 
Texas Gulf Producing.Q35c 
Timkin Roller Bearing. .75c 
Transue & Williams....75c 
Union Tank Car 
U. S. Potash 
U. S. Rubber 
Universal Cons. Oil... 

Do 
Van Raalte 
Vick Chemical 
Walgreen Co 

Do 
Western Auto Supply.Q75c 
Winn & Lovett Groc....25c 
Woodward Governor .Q25c 


Do $ 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr..M25c 


Accumulations 
No. Am. Investment 
ak PO $4.50 
Do 514% pf $4.121%4 
Stock 
Carpenter Paper 
Goodyear Tire & Rub.100% 


E—Extra. M—Monthly. 
Canadian currency. 
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Sinclair Oil 
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Concluded from page 11 


have materially improved operating 
efficiency as well as increasing the 
scope of operations. 

In addition to its own activities, 
Sinclair owns over 1.2 million shares 
of Richfield Oil, giving it indirect par- 
ticipation in Pacific Coast operations. 
This holding is worth, at present 
market prices, about $76 million, or 
$6.30 per share of Sinclair, and pro- 
vides a dividend income of nearly 
$3.7 million a year. This investment 
cost Sinclair only $12.5 million. Re- 
current rumors of a sale of the Rich- 
field holdings to Cities Service have 
proved, so far at least, to be un- 
founded, and the Sinclair manage- 
ment denies that it intends to dispose 
of them. 

The stock is by no means one of 
the “blue chips” in its field, but even 
at 43, around the year’s high, it is 
reasonably valued in relation to re- 
cent and prospective future earn- 
ings and dividends. The company’s 
finances are unusually strong, cash 
items alone being well in excess of 
current liabilities, and thus the indi- 
cated earnings of around $6 annually 
would appear to justify a higher 
dividend than the current $2.50 rate. 


Penick & Ford 





Concluded from page 14 


be ten to 15 per cent larger than the 
1950 grind of 131 million bushels 
which in turn was about 13 per cent 
above the preceding year and 47 per 
cent higher than the 1939-1941 aver- 
age. If this estimate is realized, the 
total 1951 grind will exceed the 1947 
record of 138.7 million bushels. Sugar 
rationing which contributed to the 
industry’s prosperity in that year is 
not a factor in the current operating 
picture. Nevertheless, Penick & Ford 
—which normally accounts for about 
ten per cent of the total corn grind— 
should have another good year from 
an earnings standpoint. Full year re- 
sults may not equal the $3.89 per 
share reported last year, since second 
half profits in 1950 were exception- 


ally favorable. However, the 50-cent 
AUGUST 15, 1951 . 


quarterly dividend rate established 
last March should receive ample 
coverage and an additional year-end 
payment is possible, depending upon 
the course of earnings in the remain- 
ing months of this year. One of the 
more liberal dividend payers in its 
group, Penick & Ford made three 40- 
cent payments in 1950 plus a year- 
end disbursement of $1.90, for a total 
of $3.10. 

The company is not planning any 
major capital additions, so that the 
present single-stock capitalization 
should not be disturbed. The excess 
profits tax base is satisfactory, equal- 
ing $2.85 per share after 47 per cent 
normal and surtax. Furnishing a 5.4 
per cent return on the basis of the $2 
annual rate alone, this stable market 
performer (now 37) is attractive for 
income-minded investors. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


August 16: Amalgamated Sugar; 
Chamberlin Co.; City Products; Florida 
Power & Light; Gaylord Container; 
Greyhound Corp.; Houdaille-Hershey; 
International Harvester; ‘Joy Mfg.; 
Lily-Tulip Cup; Missouri Public Ser- 
vice; Pittsburgh Forgings; Public Ser- 
vice (N. H.); Southern Pacific Co.; 
Texas Gulf Sulphur; Thomas Steel; 
Warner Brothers Pictures. 

August 17: American Sumatra To- 
bacco; Diana Stores; Glen Alden Coal; 
Hotels Statler; Kansas City Southern 
Ry.; Kennecott Copper; Lehn & Fink; 
Mangel Stores; Pittsburgh Consolidated 
Coal; Sunshine Mining; Woodward & 
Lothrop. 

August 20: American Stamping; Cali- 
fornia Pacific Utilities; Christiana Secu- 
rities; Deep Rock Oil; Dobeckmun Co.; 
E. I. du Pont; Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold; Mesta Machine; Muskegon Piston 
Ring; Northern Natural Gas; Southland 
Royalty; Todd Shipyards. 

August 21: Aetna Ball & Roller Bear- 
ing; American Colortype; American 
Cyanamid; Arnold Constable; Beech- 
Nut Packing; Briggs & Stratton; 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale; Coleman Co.; 
Food Fair Stores; B. F. Goodrich; 
Hecla Mining; Hinde & Dauch Paper; 
Kansas City Power & Light; Kimberly- 
Clark; Mojud Hosiery; Nopco Chemi- 
cal; Northern Indiana Public Service; 
Penick & Ford; Pennsylvania Power & 
Light; Pet Milk; F. G. Shattuck; South 
Porto Rico Sugar; United Steel & Wire. 

August 22: American Agricultural 
Chemical; American Hawaiian S/S; Bell 
Telephone of Canada; Black & Decker; 
H. C. Bohack; Carey Baxter & Ken- 
nedy; Cleveland Graphite Bronze; Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron; Conde-Nast; Cun- 
ningham Drug; D W G Cigar; Doehler- 
Jarvis; Eastern Malleable Iron; Globe- 
Union; Homestake Mining; Internation- 
al Salt; Interstate Department Stores; 


Lone Star Cement; R. H. Macy & Co.; 
McKesson & Robbins; Mohawk Rub- 
ber; National Breweries; Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber; South Carolina Electric 
& Gas; Stewart-Warner; Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products; United Gas; United Mer- 
chanes & Mirs.; U. S. Tobacco; White 
Motor. 


Dividend Changes 


Creole Petroleum: $1.50 payable Sep- 
tember 10 to stock of record August 24. 
Company paid $1.25 in June and $1 in 
March. 

Deere & Co: $1.50 payable September 
1 to stock of record August 10. In the 
current fiscal year the company paid 
$3.50 in December, 25 cents in March 
and 75 cents in June. 

Firth Carpet: Quarterly of 25 cents 
payable September 1 to stock of record 
August 15. Company paid regular divi- 
dends of 30 cents in previous quarters. 

International Nickel: 50 cents payable 
September 20 to stock of record August 
21. Company paid regular dividends of 
40 cents in preceding quarters. 

Kern County Land: 50 cents payable 
September 5 to stock of record August 
15 on the four million shares after the 
2-for-1 split. This is equivalent to $1 
a share on the old stock. 

Lockheed Aircraft: 30 cents on the 
new comon arising from a 2-for-1 split, 
payable September 14 to stock of record 
August 24. This is equal to 60 cents on 
the old shares which received 50 cents 
in June and March. 

National Dairy Products: Quarterly 
of ,75 cents payable September 10 to 
stock of record August 20. Previous 
payment was 70 cents. 

National Shirt Shops: Quarterly of 20 
cents plus year-end extra of 10 cents, 
both payable August 31 to stock of 
record August 23. 

Ohio Match: Stock dividend on the 
new $5 par common payable in the new 
preferred at the rate of 7/100 of a share 
for each common. The dividend will 
be paid August 31 to stock of record 
August 15. Scrip certificates will be 
issued in lieu of fractional shares. Also 
10 cents on the new common payable 
August 31 to holders of record August 15. 

Pacific Finance: Quarterly of 45 cents 
payable September 1 to stock of record 
August 15. Previous payments were 40 
cents quarterly. 

Pepperell: Extra of 50 cents and quar- 
terly of 75 cents, both payable August 
15 to stock of record August 8. 

Plymouth Oil: 40 cents on the new 
common, arising from a 2-for-1 split, 
payable September 24 to stock of record 
August 24. This is equal to 80 cents on 
the old shares. 

Sheaffer (W.A.): Quarterly of 30 
cents plus 10 cents extra, both payable 
August 27 to stock of record August 16. 

Squibb (E.R.): 25 cents on the new 
common arising from a 2-for-1 split, 
payable September 12 to stock of record 
August 24. This is equal to the 50 cents 
paid June 12 on the old shares. 

Standard Oil (N.J.): Quarterly of 75 
cents and extra of 25 cents on the new 
stock payable September 13 to stock of 
record August 10. These payments are 
equal to $1.50 and 50 cents respectively 
on the old stock split 2-for-1. 

Texas Co.: Quarterly of 65 cents on 
the new common payable September 10 
to stock of record August 10. This is 
equal to $1.30 on the old stock. 
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Bridgeport Brass Company 





Incorporated: i865, Connecticut. Office: 30 Grand Street, Bridgeport 2, 
Conn. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 
(February 25, 1950): Preferred, 445; common, 8326. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Preferred stock 542% cum. 
Common stock (no par) 


$8,943,312 
8,263 shs 
942,990 shs 


Callable at $107.50 a share. 


Business: Produces diversified line of copper, brass and 
bronze items such as sheets, rods, wire, tubing, plumber’s 
brass goods, radiator air valves, auto tire valves, fire extin- 
guishers, flashlights and Aer-a-Sol insecticide and other 
spray dispensers and Good-Aire household deodorant. 


Management: Experienced and competent. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $17.3 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $7.1 million; U. S. 


Gov’ts, $4 million. Book value of common stock, $22.77 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Regular on preferred since issuance; on 
common, 1879-1930, 1934-37 and 1940 to date. 


Outlook: Industrial activity generally influences sales. 
Changes in material and labor costs are reflected in unit 
profit margins and, in consequence, net earnings tend to 
follow an erratic pattern. 


Comment: Shares are a characteristic cyclical issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dee. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share....*$1.59 $0.75 $3.27 7$1.19, 1$1.97 TD$1.36 1$4.14 §$1.87 
Dividends paid .... 0.90 0.45 0.60 0.90 0.15 0.15 1.00 0.70 
High 19% 20% 18% 11% 9% 15% 16% 

% 10% 13% 9% 7™% 6% 7% 13% 
Restated. ?+After inventory reserves, $0.43 in 1946, $1.19 in 1947, $0.68 in 1948; 


credit therefrom of $1.25 in 1949. tAs reduced by $0.35 in adoption of Lifo inventory 
valuation. §Six months to June 30 vs. $1.91 in same 1950 period. D—Deficit. 





Molybdenum Corporation of America 





Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, acquiring an established business. Offices: 
Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Last Saturday in March. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1950): 2,371. 

Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
( 


Capital stock ($1 par) 569,344 shs 


Business: Second largest processor of molybdenum and 
largest domestic processor of tungsten, also produces tung- 
sten metal powder, acids and salts of tungsten. Bulk of 
output goes to the steel industry in the form of alloy ma- 
terials, including ferro-molybdenum, ferro-tungsten and ferro- 
boron. Produces only a small part of its ore requirements, 
the balance being obtained from Kennecott. Tungsten ores 
are purchased. Operates Urad molybdenum mine in Colorado 
and has uranium properties in Canada. 


Management: Experienced in its highly specialized field. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1950, $4.7 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $1.9 million; inven- 
tories, $3.8 million. Book value of stock, $10.29 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1937 and 1940 to date. 


Outlook: Company is a marginal producer in fields domi- 
nated by other units, and earnings probably will continue to 
follow an erratic pattern. But growing use of alloys is a 
favorable longer term factor. 


Comment: Stock is essentially speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share....*$0.58 $0.53 $0.50 $0.72 $1.11 $0.70 
Dividends paid 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 


High (N. Y. Curb).. 12 17% 20% 11 8% 8% 15% 40 
Low (N. Y. Curb).. 8% 9% 9% 6% 6% 6% 6% 13% 


*Restated to give effect to accelerated amortization. 
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Consumers Power Company 





Incorporated: 1910, Maine, to acquire 11 established companies; former 
parent Commonwealth & Southern distributed 88% of common shares to 
own preferred stockholders in 1949. Office: 212 Michigan Avenue, W., 
Jackson, Mich. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April at Portland, Me. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1950): Preferred, 19,500; 
common, 28,000. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 
*Preferred stock $4.50 cum. (no par)... 


7Preferred stock $4.52 cum. (no par)... 
Common stock (no par) 


$184,600,000 
547,788 shs 
200,000 shs 
5,615,176 shs 


Callable at $110. 7Callable at $106.725 through July 1, 1953; $105.725 through 
July 1, 1958; $104.725 thereafter. 

Business: Company supplies utility services in Michigan, 
with a population of about 2.9 million. About 76% of total 
operating revenues is from electricity, 23% from gas and the 
balance from steam heat and water services. Acquired 
Michigan Public Service in 1950. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $2.1 million; ratio, 1.1-to-1; cash, $5.7 million. Book value 
of common stock, $23.09 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on 
common, 1913 to date. 

Outlook: Company serves a number of important Michi- 
gan cities in an area where agriculture is of major impor- 
tance. Expansion of facilities will be required for some 
time to come to meet growing demand for both electric and 
gas service. 

Comment: Preferreds are of sound quality; common is a 
good income producer. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.00 $1.09 $2.84 $2.81 $2.45 $2.54 $2.78 $1.70 
+Dividends paid .... 1.00 1.00 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 

Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 283% 355% 36 36 34% 
January, 1947 - 30 29% 29% . 28 30% 

*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. tApproximate dividends paid through 1945. 

‘tSix months to June 30 vs. $1.88 in same 1950 period. 





Skelly Oil Company 





Incorporated: 1919, Delaware; succeeding an established business. Office: 
Skelly Building ,Tulsa 2, Okla. Annual meeting: October 18. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1950): 3,574. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 


$13,200,000 
Capital stock ($25 par) 


*2,611,872 shs 
*1,551,036 shares (59.4%) owned by Mission Corp., December 31, 1950. 


Business: One of the smaller but well integrated oil com- 
panies, with principal producing properties in Texas, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana and New Mexico. Also produces Skelgas, 
Skeltane and Skellyfuel liquified petroleum gas. Products 
are marketed through independent and company-owned out- 
lets. In 1950, net crude output was 20.1 million barrels, or 
137.7% of 14.6 million barrels refined. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1950, $28.0 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $8.6 million; U. S$. 
Gov’ts, $5.0 million. Book value of stock, $65.26 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920-21; 1925-30 and 1937 to 
date. Also paid stock dividends in 1948-49. 

Outlook: Large low-cost reserves and integrated opera- 
tions place company in good position. Undeveloped acreage 
interests are substantial while natural gas operations have 
favorable longer term implications. 

Comment: Stock is above-average in its group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $2.77 $3.27 $3.87 $8.07 $14.90 $10.02 $10.92 4$5.52 
0.66 0.75 0.75 0.94 1.47 $1.25 2.75 2.25 


24% 32% 44% 69% 59 75 91% 
15% 203% 24% 38% 41% 52% 75 


*Adjusted for 10% stock dividends in September. 1948, and March and August, 1949, 
and 2-for-1 split May, 1950. +Paid 10% stock dividends (two in 1949). tSix months 


to June 30 vs. $4.47 in same 1950 period. 
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_ ee eee 3.00 3.42 | Otis Elevator ........... 2.09 3.03 | Zonite Products ........ 0.12 0.16 
~ es sernde Si Mates i 6.25 2.26 | Pacific Finance 2.00 io} 
< i Sse peviaw' é f a P 
cial Solvents .... 1.18 0.50 | Pacific Western Oil...... 1.21 1.03 PF iat A agent of it ee See 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








American Cable & Radio Corp. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 





Incorporated: 1939, Delaware, pursuant to reorganization of Postal Tele- 
graph & Cable Corp. and associated companies. Office: 67 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in May at 100 West 
10th Street, Wilmington 99, Del. Number of stockholders (December 31, 


1950): 6,117. 
Capitalization: 
BAM WOT. Gi oie dccisniccnccsnescdnsccnncessesseccnnccensonestoncsuesecstenses None 
Capital stock (60 Dar) oc a6sc5 scawecen on c0sescnesccawen'nwverssaeanes sees *3,484,120 shs 





*2,026,807 shares (58%) held by International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 


Business: Through subsidiaries, company furnishes interna- 
tional telegraph services by cable and/or radio. Leading sub- 
sidiaries are: All America Cables and Radio, Inc., Com- 
mercial Cable Co., Mackay Radio and Telegraph Co. and So- 
ciedad Anonima Radio Argentina. The integrated system 
links North, Central and South America and the West Indies 
with each other and with Europe, Africa, the Middle East 
and Asia. 

Management: Controlled by International Tel. & Tel. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $11.2 million; ratio, 4.5-to-1; cash, $7.1 million, including 
$2.5 million in foreign countries; U.S. Treasury notes, $200,000. 
Book value of stock, $8.91 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payment 1950. 

Outlook: Improved business and better cost control have 
returned profits and dividends, but company has yet to 
demonstrate ability to show earnings under normal-time 
burdens. 

Comment: Stock is speculative and carries considerable 
risk. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $0.63 $0.46 D$0.18 D$0.44 D$0.46 D$0.12 $0.41 *$0.13 
Dividends paid ..... None None None None None None 70.20 None 
BRO ccuncescensuws 14 17 17% 7% 6% 4% 8% 7% 
Oe én cekuaboesewas 8 10% 5% 3% 3 2% 3% 5% 

*Three months to March 31 vs. deficit of $0.09 in same 1950 period. Single pay- 


ment in December. D—Deficit. 





Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company 





Incorporated: 1933, Delaware, acquiring a 1929 consolidation, whose con- 
stituents dated from 1908 and 1916. Office: 3600 Military Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in December at 100 West 10th 
Street, Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders (October 27, 1950): Class 
A, 2,100; Class B, 2,820. 

Capitalization: 


EE BONES cna sie been os aa boa ness chushiaassesGuabeaawesesassneeen $5,000,000 
TARenS A. Loe SUK: SUOMK 490 DRE) os x osce caren cctaccicepscttsscceennseee 290,285 shs 
cane: TS rears NS TT a oisidois ov ownidscbnnkcscsacevwasaeseceesece 328,244 shs 





*Callable at $35, convertible into class B stock share for share; after class B stock 
has received $1.50 a share in dividends in any year, class A participates equally on 
a share for share basis. 


Business: Manufactures various types of automobile, truck 
and tractor wheels, also hubs, brakes and small parts used in 
the automobile industry. Customers include Ford, Chrysler 
and General Motors. Also makes steel spoke wheels for farm 
implements and road construction machinery. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital May 31, 1951, 
$15.5 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash and equivalent, $12.3 million. 
Book value of common stock, $51.57 per share. 

Dividend Record: Arrears cleared on Class A in 1942, reg- 
ular payments on Class B, 1936 and 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Although some degree of diversification has been 
attained, operations will continue to be strongly affected by 
cyclical influences. Restrictions on materials, arising from 
military needs, point to a lower level of civilian output which 
will adversely affect earnings. 

Comment: The Class A stock is a businessman’s risk; 
common has definite cyclical characteristics. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS B STOCK 
Years ended Aug. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $3.14 $3.48 D$1.52 $5.36 *$6.03 $7.88 $8.89 $6.28 


Calendar years 
Dividends paid .... 1.50 1.50 0.37% 0.75 1.50 1.50 3.00 1.87% 
High 31 30 215% 22% 19% 25% 30% 


195% 
cuewens Saibawsus 13% 18% 11% 13% 15% 13% 16% 2% 
“ — ss oa <a Tn, on0. a8 yyy undistributed equities in 
anadian su ary earnings, a n , $0.41 in 1950. INin 
vs. $4.24 in same 1950 period. D—Deficit. a nn ee 
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Incorporated: 1928, Delaware; established 1872. Office: 128 North Com- 
mercial Street, Neenah, Wisconsin. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday after 
the first Wednesday in August. Number of stockholders (March 2, 1951): 
Preferred, 1,174; common, 7,465 





Capitalization: 

ok ees Pore eee $28,800,000 
*Preferred stock 442% cum. ($100 par).. «++ 102,424 shg 
Common stock (MO PAF)... cccccccccccccccccccecsccscccccece 1,994,951 she 





*Callable at $107. 


Business: A leading, well-integrated paper maker. Principal 
products include book and magazine papers, wallpaper and 
crepe wadding for sanitary and industrial specialties. White 
paper is largely produced on a contract basis for magazines 
and newspapers. Produces 50% of its pulpwood needs. 

Management: Long experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital April 30, 1951, 
$29.3 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash, $7.2 million; U. S. Gov'’ts, 
$2.2 million; other marketable securities, $2.0 million; in- 
ventories, $23.4 million. Book value of common stock, $44.39 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferreds; on com- 
mon, 1928 to 1932 and 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Results normally reflect trends in gener&l business, 
with a high level of activity in customer industries essential 
to maintenance of a satisfactory operating rate. Competition 
is keen but company is well entrenched. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s investment; com- 
mon is an above-average equity in a cyclical industry. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
7TYears ended Apr. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $1.66 $3.15 $4.29 $5.02 $5.29 4$$2.43 $5.80 oe 
Calendar years 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
§Dividends paid .... $1.00 $1.00 $1.30 $1.65 $1.65 $1.65 $1.85 $1.80 
High ....cccscccces 33 35 27% 24 25% 25% 47% 50 

TOW osccccevccevcce 19% 21% 21% 19 17% 17% 24 425 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. {Years ended December 31, 1945-49. tFour 
months to April 30—fiscal year changed. §Subject to Wisconsin dividend tax, pres- 
ently being assume@ by company. 





Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1927, Delaware. Office: 5 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders 
(Marer 1, 1950): 3,500. 


Capitalization: 
RE TE SS vg hie dove pieawcndde Shen diss Tie caasnchinsn see eepeea *$3,000,000 
COMM SI Te AD) iia cis dis occ ncecgecg asnescacengeccadatacmeesvay $1,524,412 shs 





*Notes payable to banks. 
36.1% March 1, 1950. j 

Business: Operates American Scantic Line, American Re- 
publics Line and Pacific Republics Line carrying passengers, 
cargo and mail from U. S. and Canadian ports to Scandina- 
vian and Baltic ports; also the east coast of South American 
countries. Owns 35 vessels, charters 3. Ports on the Atlantic 
Coast of U. S. extend from Portland, Maine, to Jacksonville, 
Florida, and on the Pacific Coast from Seattle to Los An- 
geles. 

Management: Long experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $11.9 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $3.2 million; net sub- 
sidy accrual, $6.5 million. Book value of common stock, 
$34.11 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Operations largely reflect Government maritime 
policies as well as the general level of international trade. 
Competition from foreign shipping is normally severe but 
this factor may be mitigated temporarily by the require- 
ments of the defense and foreign aid programs. 

Comment: Stock is definitely speculative. 


+President Moore and Vice-President McCormack held 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.88 $1.44 $2.55 $8.07 $5.73 $3.43 $2.97 §$2.10 
Dividends paid .... 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.12% 


High....Listed N. Y. 8. E. 12% 15% 17% 17% 13% 165% 18 
Low..... November 16, 1945 10% 10 15% 10 10% 12% 15 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947. tRevised. tAfter recapture adjustments, 
$1.29 in 1949, $0.31 in 1950, depositable in reserve fund. §Six months to June 30 
vs. $0.97 in same 1950 period. 
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STOCK, FACTOGRAPHS 








Bell & Howell Co. 





Louisville Gas & Electric Company (Ky.) 





Incorporated: 1907, Illinois. Office: 7100 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, 
Illinois. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (March 27, 1950): Preferred, 274, common, 1,702. 


Capitalization: 


Long, term debt... .....sseceeseeveesecsccecseecececececes $2,000,000 
‘Preferred stock Se GO COD WEEP ocsivcscdeccicnecte 25,500 shs 
Ee FF RS Re rrr reer etre 7469,375 shs 


~ *Callable for sinking fund at $104.50 through March 1, 1954, $104 
thereafter; callable otherwise at $106 and $105, respectively. +President 
Howell held 55,740 shares (11%) and Clara McNabb and children 160,332 
shares (32%), March 27, 1950. 


Business: A leading designer and manufacturer of precision- 
made motion picture and still cameras, projector equipment; 
sound and picture reproduction apparatus, micro-film re- 
corders and viewers. In addition to professional users, prod- 
ucts are sold in amateur field through 3,000 domestic dealers 
and representatives in all foreign countries. Company also 
is in the film manufacturing industry and has contracted 
for Burroughs Adding Machine to distribute its micro-film 
equipment, 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $10.0 million; ratio, 7.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.4 
million; other marketable securities, $874,679; inventories, 
$6.3 million. Book value of common stock, $23.55 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; 
on common, 1914 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings are subject to cyclical trends, 
but company occupies a strong trade position in a keenly 
competitive field. Distributorship contract with Burroughs 
Adding Machine should provide important sales stimulant. 

Comment: Preferred has medium investment character- 
istics; common is a businessman’s risk. 


‘EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share............ $1.29 $0.69 $4.89 $3.06 $0.72 $3.52 1$1.50 
Dividends paid ............ 0.37% 0.50 1.25 1.25 0.50 1.00 0.37% 
FE ckdinceu sts cescwcmecs §37 37 24% 24% 17 19% 23% 
SM ne eee ee §18 16% 16% 14% 11% 12% 17% 








Incorporated: 1913, Kentucky, consolidating businesses established in 1838; 
in 1948 former parent Louisville Gas & Electric (Del.) distributed hold- 
ings to own shareholders including Standard Gas & Electric, which has 
since sold holdings publicly. Office: 311 West Chestnut St., Louisville 2, 

Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1950): Preferred, 10,086; comuion, 12,100. 


Capitalization: 

EE OR hoe dd ceed ened tees eh dsdesinnadasaccasedas $41,000,000 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. ($100 par)............-.---+-eee 20,000 shs 
tPreferred stock 5% cum. ($25 par)............---.cceeces 780,792 shs 
CR ONE CN DO a becccccdddcccaseddiccagecccdeencens 1,170,000 shs 


*Callable at $110; ranks equally with $25 preferred. 
ranks equally with $100 preferred. 


{Callable at $28; 


Business: Derives about 70% of revenues from electricity 
and 30% from natural gas, supplied to Louisville, Ky., and 
surrounding territory, with population over 500,000. About 
83% of electric energy generated in 1950 was steam and 17% 
hydro. Natural gas is purchased. Major territorial products: 
carbide, chemical products, aluminum and tinfoil products, 
food products, tobacco, machinery, plumbing supplies, farm 
implements, textiles. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working 
capital December 31, 1950, $1.3 million; ratio, 1.15-to-1; cash, 
$2.4 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.0 million. Book value of common 
stock, $20.84 per share, including unsegregated intangibles. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; 
on common, 1925 to date. 

Outlook: Increasing industrialization of area served sug- 
gests continuation of uptrend in revenues and satisfactory 
earning power despite rising over-all costs. 

Comment: Shares are an average utility issue. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.. Dis 64 $1.67 $1.95 $2.25 $2.95 $3.35 $3.01 $1.94 
Dividends paid .... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.52% 1.75 1.80 1.35 
SHEE ks t.ucawesacas 24% 31 325% 29% 25 32 36% 33 

i ree errr rr 20% 2356 24% 21% 21% 23% 29% 30% 


~ *Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange in 1948; former prices Delaware company’s ‘‘A”’ 
stock, exchanged in 1948 for 1 1/14 present shares. {Six months to June 30 vs. 
$1.83 in same 1950 period. 





*Adjusted for 25-for-1 stock split in 1945. tfAfter $0.49 inventory obsol 
reserve. {Six months to June 30 vs. $1.14 in same 1950 period. §Listed N. Y. 
Stock Exchange June, 1945. 





Hercules Motors Corporation 





Incorporated: 1923, Ohio; established 1915. Office: 101 Eleventh Street, 
S. E. Canton 2, Ohio. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in April. Number 
of stockholders: About 1,650. 


Capitalization: 


Business: Manufactures two-, four-, six-, and eight-cylinder 
gasoline and diesel engines, varying from 4 h.p. to 400 h.p. for 
trucks, buses, agricultural and industrial uses. 

Management: Progressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $8.8 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.2 mil- 
— inventories, $6.0 million. Book value of stock, $32.78 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1926-1932; 1934-37; 1939 to date. 


Outlook: Defense work together with demand from usual 
civilian sources should maintain operations at a high level 
for some time ahead. But a return to more normal operations 
probably will witness an irregular sales and earnings pattern. 


Comment: Shares are a typical capital goods issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share....7$2.99 $2.51 D$1.06 $3.23 $3.09 $3.59 1$2.43 {$1.03 
Dividends paid ..-. 0.83 0.83 0.83 0.83 0.83 0.83 §1.00 0.50 
High ..itdagesshsas 22% 33% 32% 18% 18% 14% 20% 23% 
LOW | inacvedecmean ees 17% 19 14% 12% 1l ll 13% 17% 


e * Adjusted for 20% stock dividend in 1950. +Includes $1.65 postwar refund. satus 
‘lifo’’ inventory adjustments, cr. $1.10 in 1949, dr. $0.90 in 1950. §Paid 20% in 
stock. {Three months to March 31 vs. $0.06 in same 1950 period. D—Deficit. 
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West Virginia Coal & Coke Corporation 





Incorporated: 1920, West Virginia, succeeding under reorganization a 
company formed in 1917. Office: Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders 
Devember 31, 1950): 1,713. 


Capitalization: 
MO ol ceo cckbes oh eked cece emnulncgecwaneeednd *$1,552,050 
Capital stock (35 Wie decktidescecudaakwadewburextanenene 420,000 shs 

Business: Company operates seven bituminous coal mines 
(fully mechanized), equipped to produce 4 million tons of 
high grade bituminous coal yearly. Coal lands comprise 
36,000 acres under lease, 12,000 acres owned in fee. Owns 
about 40,000 acres in West Virginia. A subsidiary operates a 
barge line on the Ohio and Illinois rivers. Estimated re- 
serves: 129 million tons developed, 168 million tons un- 
developed. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $3.7 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $2.0 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $219,464. Book value of common stock, $36.62 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Recurring labor difficulties and growing competi- 
tion from competitive fuels cloud the longer term outlook, 
but widespread mechanization of operations should permit 
some profits while a high level of industrial activity prevails. 

Comment: Shares are definitely speculative. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $2.62 $1.94 $1.06 $4.85 $6.21 $1.98 $3.90 $0.99 
1.80 1.70 0.60 


Dividends paid .... *0.50 0.50 0.50 0.75 8 *1.55 
SHigh ...ccccccccce 10% 16% 165% 195% - 22% 17% 18%, 20% 
STOW ccc cccsccccccs 5% 13% 8% 8% 15% 12% 21% 155% 





*Also 5% stock dividend. {Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange March 1948; N. Y. Curb 
previously. ¢Six months to June 30 vs. $1.83 in same 1950 period. 
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Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "'Busi- 
ness at Work'' and "Production Personalities." 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 


Curb Dividend Annual — Complete listing of 
ail New York Curb Exchange stocks which 
have paid dividends without interruption for 
ten years and more—prepared in a handy 
16-page illustrated booklet. 

Continual Watching Service—A folder by a 
N.Y.S.E. member firm describing a compre- 
hensive method of portfolio management 
under which, clients’ holdings are constantly 
evaluated, reports from outside sources sup- 
plied and special loose-leaf forms provided 
for easy reference. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 
Selected List—Specific suggestions to improve 
investment patterns on a ‘war or peace" 
basis. Industries as well as companies with 
’ favorable prospects discussed by N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 
Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend incomes and reasonable 
safety. 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Bank & Insurance Stocks—Offering guide of 
available bank and insurance stocks, many 
affording above-average yields and selling at 
a discount on liquidating value. 

Gift-Annuity Plan—A brochure on an unusual 
annuity underwritten by a leading charitable 
institution that offers special tax savings. 
Supervised by N. Y. State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

Diversified Chemical Investment—Description 
of a seasoned mutual fund, specializing in 
chemical securities—unbroken dividend record 
since founding in 1938. 

Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 

Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings: list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries—a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 
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<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
240 ‘— Seasonal Variation 230 
200 et 200 
180 — 215 
160 INDEX OF 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
| 1951 
100 195 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 J F MAM J 
° 1951 . 1 
Trade Indicators ma “Wn ea Ze 
TElectrical Output (KWH)... 20.0066 .cess0ces 6,975 7,005 7,003 6,247 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 101.4 101.5 101.1 999 
3 ke er ee 804,570 819,875 820,000 837,218 
a —1951 1950 
July 18 July 25 Aug. 1 Aug. 2 
St TAO 5 casecicwe vee’ ( Federal )..... $32,671 $32,509 $32,487 $26,381 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve |..... 19,035 18,946 19,124 14,022 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... 4 Members }..... 1,397 1,441 1,390 1,479 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... | a Se 30,739 30,949 30,997 35.4% 
{Demand Deposits ......... ;. Cee - Descks 49 892 50,535 50,383 48,264 
ee Se er ree ere er rr 27,781 27,706 27,842 27 00 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,104 1,140 1,089 1,594 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones cr August e% f 1951——__, 
Averages: 1 2 3 4 6 7 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 259.89 262.89 262.98 Ex- 265.21 264.94 265.21 238.99 
20 Railroads ... 81.25 81.68 81.47 change 82.60 82.41 90.08 72.39 
15 Utilities 44.94 45.45 45.52 Closed 45.43 45.55 45.55 41.47 
65 Stocks ...... 94.44 95.35 95.33 | 96.11 96.04 96.11 86.92 
— August 
Details of Stock Trading: 1 2 3 ’4 6 7 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,680 2,130 1,570 | 1,600 1,810 
ay, ere ee 1,083 1,142 1,108 Ex- 1,116 1,122 
Number of Advances ........... 631 697 446 change 572 467 
Number of Declines ........... 215 245 410 Closed 301 383 
Number Unchanged ............ 237 200 252 243 272 
New Highs for 1951 ............ 46 72 51 64 63 
New Lows for M951 ...cccccssns 12 5 8 7 2 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.37 98.39 98.39 | - 98.51 98.50 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,000 $2,790 $2,040 | $2,680 $2,410 
= 1951 ——. ,—1951 Range— 
*Average Bond Yields: July 3 July 11 July 18 July 25 Aug. 1 High Low 
1 SS ee ee ee 2.951% 2.929% 2.906% 2.911% 2.918% 2.951% 2.616% 
We pe Sada ies 3.301 3.293 3.263 3.250 3.260 3.304 2.876 
Br oxen cickecnadk 3.540 3.540 3.545 3.542 3.515 3.545 3.105 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ..... 6.43 6.30 6.24 6.11 6.06 6.55 5.97 
20 Railroads ...... 6.58 6.46 6.37 6.14 6.06 6.69 5.62 
20 Utilities .......; 6.11 6.06 6.03 5.97 5.96 6.11 5.79 
FO BOOCks sos. nies 6.41 6.28 6.23 6.10 6.05 6.46 5.98 
*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 
The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending August 7, 1951 
Shares | ——Closing—— Net 
Traded July 31 Aug. 7 Change 
Watiowal Power Os TAG. oo... cog eis dowendvens 171,000 1% 1% + % 
PE COE cide csccndevts Ra 105,100 44 4534 +1% 
NS ib Sdn hic epncea ced ecidaetaiaes 78,900 33% 34% +1% 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad...............20e0e 75,100 19% 20% +1% 
A ae ene > 74,000 4 5 + ¥ 
New York, Central Railroad... ........000..cc0¢ 72,800 17% 19% +1% 
Cer SRS | okdis Dixecwwdheu dct ioosht lh caves 71,600 471% 493% +1% 
Northern Pacshe Memtoed. «... ..s0065iesacscesss 71,100 48 495% +1% 
Teenie OS C0: 83 66sec ee ee ,000 68 70 +2 
Radin: Cetperetiess « . ...« 66 sks envces ee eee 67,900 20% 21% +% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 

































































This is part 22 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Curb Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
ogue-Plymouth oa 38 33 24 37 52 65 84 100 113 80 57 
geri cee espera 20 27 23 28 32. 44% 52% 59% 80 50 40 
30 Earnings .....| $9.48 $6.22 $4.27 $3.97 $5.74 $4.78 $15.80 $35.93 $17.10 D$3.95 $5.68 
Dividends .... 4.00 4.00 4.00 ~° 4.00 4.00 3.00 10.00 17.00 10.00 3.00 3.00 
251 ME pa an: Company, Inc....... Ee Listed N.Y. Curb Exchange cade 4 5% 5% 
a aaa es June, 1948 ahaa 2% 3 3% 
Earnings ae Pee hus wees Pe sar $0.03 $0.04 $0.21 $0.31 
15 Dividends .... <a obits Saas wae eb sia dies None None 0.15 0.20 
10 Per wsular Telephone Co.....High ......... 36% 35% 30 36 40% 48% 56 51% 49 47 48% 
ME exisnidces 27 26 24 28 34% 43% 405% 40% 41 38% 
05 Earnings ..... $3.84 $3.64 $3.28 $3.60 $3.95 $3. 45 $5.53 $6.40 $5.66 $4.69 $3.97 
00 _ Dividends .... 2.25 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.50 2.50 
Pen: Traflffe ...cccccccccccese ear 3 3 2% 2% 3% 9% 12% 7% 6% 5% 5% 
95 Low .....e05 sd 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 3 5% 45% 4% 4 4y 
Earnings ..... a$0.46 a$0.49 a$0.30 a$0.43 a$0.51 a$0.59 a$1.35 a$1.24 a$1.36 a$0.91 a$1.27 
_~ Dividends .... 0.25 0.27% 0.22% 0.22% 0.27% 0.30 0.32% 0.30 0.30 0.35 0.35 
959 Per road Corp. ...........-. CS. cxécceses 3 3% 4% 5% 6% 8% 9 7% 8% 11% 13% 
2.5 es er eeegeen 1% 2% 2% 3% 4% 5% 5% 5% 5% 7 9% 
a tEarnings ..... $0.28 $0.39 $0.25 $0.30 $0.27 $0.27 $0.27 $0.42 $0.54 $0.42 $0.51 
247 Dividends .... 0.20 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.50 0.25 0.40 0.50 0.50 1.00 
9.9 TE Per isylvania Gas & WOR tiacnis 2 % % 1% 3 10 9 4% 4% 35% 5% 
218 Be WE”  cicossanessais SM Adspiceacss % 1/32 % % h 1% 3% 2% 1% 1% 2u 
Earnings ...>. D$4.66 D$1.69 D$2.18 D$2.12 D$2.26 D$1.72 D$1.19 $0.14 D$0.19 D$2.86 D$2.41 
oa Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
8° BE pennsylvania Water & aa 72% 57% 53 69 68 82% 86% 69 541% 41% 40% 
381 POWER ccbcccseiacscas -osdeee BW \ casacecass 34% 36% 51% 535% 57 62 52% 39 32% 30% 
02? Earnings ..... $4. a7 $4.66 $4.93 $4.67 $4.77 $5.07 $4.73 $4.32 $4.81 $2.13 $2.23 
479 Dividends .... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 2.50 2.00 
49% Pen DE wakcieicccskivscceee eee orn Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange ——————_ 7% 9% 5% 4% 4 
2 ME  wcxascaes. December, 1946 —_—_———- 7% 4 3 2% 2% 
64 Earnings ..... $0.18 $0.19 $0.14 $0.11 $0.95 $0.13 $1.48 $0.10 $0.27 *a$0.27  ~—a$0.85 
00 Dividends .... Initial payment January 15 0.25 0.10 None 0.25 
294 HE Pepperell Mfg. Co..........-. | ee 91% 98 101 125 158% 231 
BME ihiecnanns 53 79 81 104 125 151% peat ated ites ge wis 
(After 5-for-1 split SU saeauadse 4nas es wai bean poe 53% 63% 60% 70 59% 71% 
September, 1945) ........ BE inktuniase a iii icles wee pees 46% 40 40 48 50% 53% 
Earnings ..... $2.31 $3.84 $4.04 $4.04 $3.84 $3.73 $4.74 $14.89 $18.48 $11.30 g$9.10 
Dividends .... 1.20 1.40 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 6.25 7.25 3.75 5.00 
—, § Philadelphia Co. ...........-. CN cubtiesss 8% 6% 5% 9% 11% 16% 20% 13% 11% 17% 24% 
ow BE cticgtcvecs 4% 3 3 5 8% 11 9% 9% 8% 11 17% 
8 99 Earnings ..... $0.91 $0.70 $1.08 $1.10 $0.92 $0.76 $0.71 $0.77 $0.89 $1.22 $1.36 
7% Dividends .... 0.55 0.50 0.50 0.60 . 0.55 0.57% 0.55 0.55 0.8214 0.70 0.70 
7 Phillips Packing ............. SED asccadees 6% 4% 4% 9% . 16% 37% 21% 9% 8% 8% 
A ROMP ccocsceess 3 2% 3% 4% 5% 7% 15% 9 6 4% 4 
6.92 Earnings ..... D$0.07 *c$2.26 c$1.26 $1.56 c$1.51 $3.49 c$3.64 cD$0.37 cD$1.12 cD$2.34 $2.95 
Dividends .... None 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.75 1.75 0.25 None None None 
"7 Phillips Screw ...............  sacecncs Listed N Y. Curb Exchange 4% 
BM wcdadicens August, 1950 3% 
810 Earnings ..... $0.08 $0.12 $0.08 $0.13 $0.06 $0.08 $0.16 $0.32 *tc$0.44 $0.56 mate 
122 Dividends .... 0.08 0.07 0.05 0.06 0.08 0.08 0.08 p0.08 0.20 0.42 $0.46 
467 HH Pierce Governor ............. SS iksinies 18% 18% 10% 13% 35% 37% 30% 27 29% 24% 25% 
383 LBW secesevese 9% 9 7% 8% 12% 25% 13% 14% 22 15 17 
377 Earnings ..... $1.18 $2.03 $1.17 $1.67 $1.73 $1.34 $2.04 $3.21 $2.64 $1.33 $2.61 
“63 Dividends .... 0.75 1.20 0.90 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.20 2.10 1.20 1.20 
‘ff Pioneer Gold Mines.......... re 2 1% 1% 2% 4 7% 6% 4 215/16 3% 215/16 
:  eeae 1 1% % 1% 1% 4 2% 29/16 2 2% 1% 
Earnings ... c$0.41 $0.33 c$0.13  ¢D$0.03 cD$0.01 c¢D$0.15 cD$0.11 cD$0.09 $0.04 $0.18 $0.10 
2 Dividends .... $0.40 50.40 $0.33 None None None None None None None None 
83.00 TM Piper Aircraft ..........0+00. SE <icssieics Listed N. ¥. Curb Exchange ————__ 1514 634 4 6 3% 
410 BBW ..ccccsees - - September, 1944 ; - _ 5% 1 2 1% 
| Earnings ..... j$0.27 j$0.36 j$0.19 j$0.54 j$0.41 j$0.21 jD$0.05 jD$0.39 jD$0.82 “= PY jD$0.27 
~ Dividends .... None None None None 0.12% None None None None None None 
16% Pittsburgh & Lake Erie..... i Pererere 73% 70 63% 65% 69 78% 78% 63 75% ' 69% 61% 
/0 [ee 43 45% 42% 47% 55% 64% 50% 491, 58% 53% 52 
76 Earnings ..... $5.88 $7.12 $6.21 $5.05 $5.20 $4.14 $4.24 $7.68 $9.64 $5.86 $6.83 
05 Dividends .... 5.50 6.00 5.50 5.00 5.00 4.00 3.50 6.00 8.00 4.00 5.00 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical..... IE cccdnacins 14% 16% 12 14% 24 30 33 
a LOW ...0.c000 9 10 9 10% 10% 14% 24% Nee eian ea oka 
/ (After 2-for-1 split BES. Sassccces tints $63 ones aes mut bikale 154% 11% 24% 25% 36% 
2 March, 1946) ........++++- Low ...seeeees wees exes re wads eens had 8 8 8% 14 18% 
9 Earnings ..... g$1.22 $1.37 g$1.53 $1.07 $0.48 $0.78 g$0.53 $1.61 $3.94 $5.01 $6.34 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 0.50 0.62% 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.57% 0.90 1.00 1.75 
8 Pittsburgh Railways ....... —_ gncsickun Listed we _. Exchange 
MP Seddecese ay, 
Pleasant Valley Wine........ i ae 3% 4 3% 4% 5% 7% 10 7% 5 4% 4% 
51 Low ....-cee0- 1% 2% ell 2% 3% 4 5% 4% 4% 3% BY 
Earnings ...  ‘*r$0.27 —i$0.68 i$0.42 i$0.30 i$0.26 $0.27 i$0.83  i$0.54  i$0.81 i$0.52 $0.44 
me Dividends .... 0.20 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.40 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.20 
range MM Preumatic Scale ..........-. BE sudktines 15 12% 8% 15 15% 24% 27% - 17 18% 13% 18 
¥4 Ee 10 8 7% 12% 13% 16% 15% 14 11% 11% 14 
- ¥, Earnings oe sr m$1.95 m$2.17 m$3.26 m$1.75 m$2.11 m$0.95 m$1.38 m$4.58  m$4.62 m$4.32 m$7.25 
11% Dividends .... 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.40 1.20 1.60 
+138 Mf Polaris Mining ..............High ......... 1% 15/16 13/16 2% 4% 8% 10% 6% 6% 6% 5% 
11% . | apa % 5/16 % 7/16 2 3% 4% 354 344 45% 3% 
¥, Earnings ..... m$0.15 m$0.07 m$0. 02 m$0.09 m$0.28 *z$0.19 $0.21 $0.37 $0.38 $0.19 $0.35 
i 15 Dividends .... None None 0.03 None 0.30 0.30 0.20 0.15 0.20 0.15 0.20 
8 rm 
1% al months to January 31, following year. c—12 months to March 31, following year. g—12 months to June 30. i—12 months to August 31. j—12 


VY months to September 30. m—12 months to November 30. — Also paid stock. r—10 months to August 31. s—Paid in Canadian funds. t— $0.10 three 
‘ months to March 31, 1948. z-—-13 months to December 31. Deficit. *Fiscal year changed. {Investment income only. 
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; y New York, N. 
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your 1950 annual report was printed by Lincoln there are 
one hundred and sixteen others who will support your conclusion that it was 
a really satisfying experience. Many of these people sought the complete service 
we render from design to finished report. Some handled their own designing 
but looked to us for dependable, a production. & 0 of them 
have received Highest Merit Awards in the current Financial World Survey. 
2 & others received Honorable Mention. All of them enjoyed the complete 
satisfaction that is assured for the issuer of an annual report or other 
printed piece, small or large, simple or complicated, when it is 


printed by LINCOLN — the people who know most about corporate printing. 


130 CEDAR STREET 
732 SHERMAN STREET 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. + WORTH 4-3760 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. - WABASH 2-4001 


L P Ry ¢C o L nN (i> specialists in corporate printing 


LINCOLN covers the entire field, providing completely informed service in the 
production of stockholder, pension, employee welfare and other types of 
public relations literature, proxy solicitation material, registration statements, 
prospectuses, indentures and all documents related to corporate finance. 


Lincotn will again conduct exhibits of the 100 top 
award-winning annual reports in the Financial World 
Survey. You are cordially invited. Full details later. 
CHICAGO—Oct. 8 to12 NEW YORK—Oct. 15 to 19 








